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BEFORE THE TOY=-SHOP WINDOW. 


I knows it’s mighty weak in me to cry 

'N’ blubber like a baby, sir, but I 
Karn’t help them tears, 

I’m old enough, I s’pose, to put away 

Sech childish things; I've known the light of day 
Some sixty yeura. 

It's this way, sir, bout thirty ycars ago 

Thad a little baby boy, named Joe— 
Named after me— 

For Joe’s mamma, afore she came to die, 

Ast me to name him that ar way, and I 
Just did, you see. 


Small Joe—well, he was three weeks old that day, 
When she—she—kind o’ sighed ‘n’ passed away, 
’N’ me and Joe 
Was left to help each other on—for me 
To keep the little fellow goin’; he 
To soo he my woe. 


He did it, too, Joe did—he did a heap. 
"Twas mighty comfortin’ to watch him sleep, 
’N’ coo, and smile. 
I seemed to see her smile, when Joe locked glad, 
’N’ then I didn't seem to feel so sad 
A little while. 


'N’ then Joe went! I had to go to town, 

"N’ Joe while I was gone crept off—to drown— 
Fell in a dam; 

’N’ while in town I'd bought a little toy 

To bring it home, y’ know, to give the boy— 
A woolly lamb. 


’N’ when I got back home some feller said, 

As kindly as he could, that Joe was deud— 
My little Joe ; 

*N’ with him wae that woolly lamb that I'd 
Brought home yer know. 


’N’ now to-duy’s the first I’ve cried since then— 
Cried like a baby in the sight o° men— 
But ‘taint no whim. 
Why in the winder o' that shop there sat 
A little woolly Jab, sir, just like that 
I got for him. 


—_———» fo ———____ 
A HOTEL RUN BY DWARFS. 


One of the most remarkable hotels in the world is one 
which is situated in a place culled White Plains in the 
State of New York. This hotel is managed entirely by 
dwarfs. The proprietor is Admiral Dot. who was at one 
time well known in circus and theatrical circles. He is 
thirty-two years of uge, and only two anda half feet 
tall. The barman is a little taller than the proprietor, 
and bas also been on exhibition in museums and similar 
places. 

The proprietor is assisted in his duties by his wife, 
who is thirty-one inches tall, and is said to be the 

tiest dwarf in the whole world. The tiny couple 
ve a two-year-old daughter, who is only twenty inches 
high, and promises to be as small as her parents when she 
matures. Still another little fellow is the head waiter in 
the dining-room, who is twenty-nine and a half 
inches tall. All of them talk both English and German, 
and run their affairs in a way which makes competitors 
envious. 

Besides being an active member of several secret an 
benefit societies, Admiral Dot is a first assistant foreman 
in the fire department, and is alwnys the first at the 
engine-house when the fire bells sound the alarm. He 
wears the regulation fireman’s suit, and has won his way 
from the ranks in the fire department through his 
bravery and work. There is a strange fatality 
connected with the family of which Admiral Dot is a 
member. For four generations there has been a dwarf 
in each generation, always of the male sex and without 
an exception bearing the relation of uncle and nephew. 

The first of the little people was a certain Wolff, who 
was an extensive owner of wine cellars in the large vine- 
a in the northern part cf Germany, on the Rhine. 

died a short time ago from natural causes. His 
nephew, the second of these diminutive members of 
the human race, named Jacob Holz, was a well-known 
dwarf lawyer, and enjoyed a large practice in his native 
town in Southern Germany. 
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(PRIZES. 


T the right and left hand top corners of the front 
page of Pearson's Weekly cover will in future be 
found two coupons. These coupons will appear every 

week during the whole of 1897. They will also appear in 
Short Stories and Home Notes. 


WHAT TO DO. 


Procure as many of these coupons as you possibly can. 
Once you get them keep them safely. Either paste them 
on to slips of paper, or into an exercise-book. The main 
thing is to get and to keep them. 


WHY YOU SHOULD DO IT. 


Because we are going to give £100 to the reader who 
collects the greatest number of these coupons from 
Pearson's Weekly and Short Stories ; 


s ANOTHER 8100 s 
To the reader who collects from HOME NOTES ; 


s ANOTHER &100 s 
To the NewsaGENT who collects from PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
and SHORT STORIES ; 


e ANOTHER S100 * 
To the NewsaGENT who collects fron HOME NOTES. 


Readers must not collect newsagents’ coupons, and they 
should lump P.W. and Short Stories coupons together. 
Home Notes Coupons are to be collected separately. 


£400 In Cash Prizes &400 


If you do not want this money for yourself you can 
nominate someone to whom it would be useful. Perhaps 
you have a poor relation ; perhaps you know some deserving 
charity; perhaps you know some poor crippled child or bed- 
ridden old man or woman, to whom £100 would be a god- 
send. 

It need not cost you anything beyond a little trouble to 
earn this money for them. All you need do is to induce the 
people who read Pearson's Weekly, Short Stories, and 
Home Notes, to give you the coupons from their papers. If 
amongst your frionds thero are not many who read these 
three papers, then worry them until they do read them. 
Explain the reason, and don’t be put off with promises that 
may never be fulfilled. Buy the papers for them ; collect 

@ money and the coupons at the same time. 


£400 In Cash Prizes £400. 


If you go the right way to work about it, it will not be 
difficult to induce people to read such interesting papers 
as Pearson's Weekly, Short Stories, and Home Notes 
undoubtedly are. 

One Hundred Pounds is a big sum to earn for, say, an 
hour’s work a week, fifty-two hours in the year, six 
working days at eight and a half hours a day. 


2100 fora @weer’s @work. 


FOUR PEOPLE WILL GET £100 EACH. 


No coupons are to be sent to us until January Ist, 1898. 


A WORRYING THOUGHT. 


“ PLEASE, Bir, give me a calendar,” raid the small boy, 
as he looked at the shopman over the countert 

“We don’t give calendars to children,” replied the 
man. 

“W’y notP” 

“Oh, because children haven't any use for them.” 

“That's all you know. I’ve got use for one now, an’ 
I want it bad. I've laid awake three nights a-worryin’.” 

“Humph? What is it you want to know?” 

“T want to find out how many more Christmusses is 
goin’ to be spoiled by comin’ on Sunduy.” 


—_—___—~-32—__ 
AND A VERY GOOD REASON TOO. 


“ Dip the boys carry off your gute on Christmas Eve ?” 
asked McSwellington. “They did mine.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Squilding. 

“Then I suppose it is one of the kind not readily 
taken off the hinges?” 

“No. It is easily lifted off.” 

“Then you must have taken the precaution to put it 
in the cellar P” 

“No. I did nothing of the kind.” 

“What made the boys let it alone? ” 

“I think it was due to the fact that the gute was 
attached to a bull-dog by four feet of chain.” 


ee fe 
GRUESOME GAMBLING, 


WHEN Tommy Atkins was in the Soudan recently he 
amused himself during the hot season with an original 
yame of chance called “ Taking the temperature.” 

As nearly everybody had a slight touch of fever, a 
mouth thermometer would be borrowed from a surgeon, 
and the temperature of each one taken. 

Each man would put up a small stuke, and the one 
having the highest temperature would take the pool ! 

The winner would sometimes need a temperature as 
high as 102 Fahrenheit, which speuks for itself. It isa 
good illustration of the recklessness possessed Wy the 
average British soldier, and the philosophical way in 
which he takes bis troubles. 


a 
HIS MOTHER WOULD DO. 


Tue Duke of Sutherland presented a park to one of 
the pottery towns. The opening was a big event, and 
the Prince of Wales was asked to perform the 
ceremony. A deputation waited on the Prince accord- 
ingly, a wealthy and worthy magistrate being spokes- 
man. 

“Honest old John” was noted less for Court-like 
demeanour than for being large-hearted, rough-and- 
ready, and real Staffordshire. Unfortunately, His 
Royal Highness was unable to comply. 

“T should have been most happy,” said he, “ bad I 
known sooner.” 

“Canna tha spare half a day just to show thy face P” 
said the worthy fellow. ‘ We shall look fules when we 
get back.” But the Prince was inexorable. 

Much disconcerted, the deputation seemed at a loss 
how to proceed. Suddenly an idea struck their re. 
sourceful leader, and, turning to the Heir Apparent, he 
said: ; 

“ Well, if tha canna come, send thy mother.” 

ee ee 


Nosopy condemns more loudly the vulgarity of 
unning than the man who doesn’t see the point of the 
joke until everyone else has laughed. 


—--——~— eo - 


Liss CHarGcED ExtTra.—Old Maid (to messenger) : 
“Give him the letter, and if he asks you who sent it 
just say ‘a beautiful young lady.’” 

Messenger: ‘I shall have to charge you a shilling 


more for that.” 
a 


“Ign’r the country air perfectly lovely hd 
The modern girl shrugged her shoulders coldly, 


joining : 
Oh, f don’t know! I had my tyre inflated with it 
this morning, and I don’t notice much difference,” 


e regular features this week to make room for more seasonable matter. 


P.W. will resume its familiar appearance next week. 
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A SONG IN PASSING. 


By Aspe FarweuL Brown. 


ery 


Srtenozz It Peuno Tenors was tired and very cross. 


The afternoon had been moet At his practice 
hour the piano was out of tune, accompanist had 
yed abominably, and he half s that he 


La: 
Pimeclt made a false note. Whereupon be had called 
the luckless Celestina by some hard Italian nauies, 
and, seizing his hat and cout, bad started out for a vali 
in the Avenue to re" ve iis yalied feelings. 


As he wong in the. clear,’ cold winter air, | 
noting how peg E d ty look at binr. mudving one | 
enother ar #24" T..doyy singdr papsed, bis spirits siuwly 


rose. F.wig, vity dren , wie Il Tenore, and the 
ladies wer3 alsayps Wuut to ere bim aduiringly, oven | 
when tbey did not know that his, lroad cheat could seud | 
forth one cf the iinest voices in the world. . 

Ii fenore was forgetting all about the opera which 
was to come off that night, forgetting tLe unpleasant- 
ness of the afternoon, his hatred of the robustious 
bass and j of the new secondo tenore. He 
was i erdi and Meyerbeer and Gounod, and 
contenting him- 
self with the beau- 
tiful weather and 
the comfortable 
feeling of being 
alive and stron 
and well and good 
tolook upon. Now 


he n “a be no 
languishing trou- 
oy sang no ill- 


starred Hugue- 
not, nor even a 
bereaved lover; 


only handsomer. 

Tenore was 
smiling softly to 
looks of admiration in the 
ool-girls, who had just passed 


himeelf at the wi 
faces of two pretty 
him, when an unwelcome sound struck upon his sensi- 


tive ear. The smile faded from his li 
wrinkled the complacent forehead as his eye caught 
sight of the obnoxious piano-organ and the quaint little 
Skare which was kor the music go.” 

Signore strode angrily to the kerbetone. 

“ Basta!” he cried in fierce Italian to his humble 
Tittle compatriot, “ why do you shriek at me that horrible 
tune ? hy do you sound it to me—to me, Il Tenore P 
Cielo! Do I not hear it often enough ? Do I not work 
over it night and day, and must I always hear when I 
would forget fora moment? Ab, must I not sing it 
to-night—that note which drives me crazy—Corpo di 
Bacco? It is maddening !” 

“The poor little Italian maid had begun to cry at the 
first angry tones of the grand gentleman who spuke the 
only words she had understood since morning. But 
such unkind words! 

“T did not know, Signore,” she pega: 

“Bah! You did not know. Well, take yourself off. 
I will give you this not to sound that tune to me again,” 
and he thrust half-a-crown towards the girl, who was 

ing her eyes on her green silk apron. 
t the little maid did not reach forward to take the 
money as he had Premed. 

“Oh, Signore,” she cried eagerly, “I played it this 
time as I always play it oftenest, use I love it so. 
Oh, Signore, do you really siug the beautiful music?” 
and an expression of wonder came into her soft, brown 
eyes as she raised them admiringly to the tenor’s 
handsome face. 

“You love the music? You love my little aria?” he 
cried, half-pleased, half-scornful. “ Well, my child, 
and why do you love it so well that ya play it always 
on pour horrible instrument, so that I must hear it as I 

P ” 


, and a frown 


# Oh! Signore, it is so beautiful, so tender, so full of 
the great feeling. I love the master who wrote it so 
well, and—and I felt that I could love the one who gan 
it, too, if he it as the great master meant. Oh, { 
feel how he would do it!” and the little brown hands 
clasped themselves eagerly together on the blue silk 
kerchief. 

“So you know howI could sing it,do you? Well, 
ny child, you shall come and hear me, and I hope, little 
one, my singing will eres you as the great 
master's would have done,” and Il Grande Tenore hastil 
wrote a few words on a card and handed it to the still 
wondering girl. 

“Oh! Signore, a thousand thanks,” the girl began to 
say fervently. But the handsome gentleman was 
already A ong and Bettina, looking after his ing 
figure, glanced down at the bit of card’ in her 
hand and breathed a quick sigh of toe ane, hry ce 
Could it be really true, and was she going to hear the. 


with the dark, shining eyes and the 
moastachios sing her song—her beautiful 
° 5 crept between the shafts of the piano and 


heavy inetrument to the next street. Her 
% wisk ‘was no ended yet, and many weary hours 


must pass before that would come to pass for which 
her little soul was longing. But all that afternoon the 
tired little feet 
trudged 
fully over the 
cobblestones, 
and the round, 
weary arms 
turned the 


with a dack ¢ fF 
aching less than 3/ 
wg For, 
tucked into her : 
hodice, cluse 24 
over her ea; 
Tittle heat. che © 


. 
59 


” & magic 

isman against 

weariness and unkindness and disappomtment. But 

she played her favourite tune no more that day. 
Bettina’s futher was a paper-flower maker. He had 


been lamed by a horse one day when he was dragging 
the piano with her, and since then his leg had never 
straightened out, so Bettina had to drag the piano and 
“make the music” alone. And hard work it was for a girl 
of sixteen. But he made the dingy room where he 
worked to blossom with flowers of the most intricate 
designs known to botany—flowers such as do not grow 
in cold England, nor blossom in any but the most 
tropic of climes ; flowers of such varied hue as only an 
Ttalian imagination could recall from the gardens of ite 
own bella patria. : 

He made little windmills, too, that spun prettily 
and with kaleidoscopic effect when there was just 
breeze enough to fill them, but not too much to tear the 
mimic sails. Rutas this was a delightful combination 
of weather which London seldom vouchsafed to the 
little would-be buyers of windmills, the old man’s 
trade was slender. For even his roses were viewed 
asKance by the sceptical eyes accustomed to the frail, 
pale beauties of our less florid meadows. There green, 
purple, yellow, and blue blossoms were too impression- 
istic foreven the English taste. _ : 

Bettina had no mother to insist upon the polite 
conventions of good society, nor to act as chaperon 
when her daughter attended the opera. So when, after 
their scanty supper, Bettina announced that she was 
going to the opera that night, her father expressed ar 
wonder at her good fortune, and rojoiced thoreat wit 
her. For he was very fond of his pretty daughter, 
though he was sometimes a harsh master, and le her 
work very hard. . 

Hastily, for it was already very late, Bettina made 
her humble toilet, adding a ribbon here and there, and 
a fresh white kerchief. Then she put on a hat of 
gorgeous feathers and tarnished silver lace, and behold, 
she was attired ready to start! But firat, when she was 
sure that her father was not looking, timidly, and 
blushing at her own wickedness, she stole to the box 
where he kept the wonderful paper roses and lilies. 
Bettina picked out a dozen of the very handsomest, 
with pond and silver centres, and wonderful green leaves. 

These she tied into a huge bunch with a scrap of 
yellow cigar ribbon, which she had been lon  cherishin: 
for Christmas .And with this crowning adornment, an 
feeling like a great lady indeed, Bettina put on her 
shawl, hiding the precious bouquet underneath, and, all 
unattended, stole forth to the opera. 

Oh, the wonder, and the beauty, and the mystery of 
it all! Bettina sat like one in a trance in the seat 
which . e 

irl ve her 
a the side of 
the balcony 
close to the 


eople 
about her won- 
dered at the 
uaint little 
gure in ite 
gorgeous bon- 
net and red vel- 
vet blouse, with 
& Boge bouquet 
of paper roses 
casper class to 
the white ker- 
chief. But 
Bettina never 
noticed their smiles and glances of amusement towards 
her. She was in an unknown land of fair ladies and 
beautiful gowns, of soft lights and sweet umes. 
Bettina had never be:n to the opera. Her acquaint- 
ance with the stage was limited to sundry visits to the 
ere y of the cheaper theatres. But this was to her a 
d of pure delight. She watched the ing crowd, 
the beautiful mpeg home -_ attendant cavaliers, the 
rows upon rows . smniling faces, and she knew 
that she, too, was pertora: all. ee 
Then came the overture—the dear, blessed music that 
she B gscatopn then, an wonderful! another fai 
world, ever more bewildering than the one about her, 
was opened to her dazzled sight. : 


Pi as 
Eis. an weak orn 


As plump as a 


strong a3 a tes 


cat, 
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Bettina sat motionless, rigid, the tears standing in her 
soft brown bs her head bet forward with parted 
lips, her hands c close about the great bouquet. 

ore than one of that vast audience noticed the girl 
sitting there alone in her great, self-unconscious de- 
light. And their eyes moistened, too, seeing her 
happiness, and they wished that it wis all as new to 


them, as ceat aud a6 benutifil, that they, too, might 
enjoy it as a chill, with all its camony. 

Then ke came fortl—ob. the beonifl gentleman! 
ber Signore in bis plunied hat and + .vet cloak. A 
prince Le was, the glittering. jue ..10 of Bettina’s 


dieams, of the fairy tales witch. che di Dalian mother 
need tu tell lonz ago i isi s+ouy iand across th: 


8@a. 

Bieathlessly she watched him, the colour flushing 
pas’ gd in her olive cheeks, the soft eyes growing bright 
and luminous with excitement as his clear voice rose 
nist among the rafters of the great hall. 

h, how he sang! Bettina bad never heard or 
imagined such music as this, and her little soul thrilled 
with the delight of sweet sound. The beautiful ladies 
in their satin gowns, the jewels flashing in the soft 
light, the bright colours which the chorus wore, the 
music of the great opera itself, all these were to her but 
an indistinguishable blur of colour and of melody. It 
was all only a background to that central, glorious 
fi which was the essence of it all; the divine spirit 
of music itself; the good genius who had permitted her 
this taste of bliss. 

So the opera went on, act. by act, and Bettina sat 
se like one entranced, drinking in deep draughts of 
ecstasy. 

At last, at the very end, came the tenor's grand so!o. 
A few soft flourishes, a tremulous note of prelude, and 
then—her song; her own little song which she ground 
out day after day, and a hundred times a day, in the 
rain and the snow, in the cold and the heat. But it 
was her tune, so glorified and made perfect that to 
Bettina it seemed an air 
chanted 1 one of the 
very rea of Heaven, 
so flute-like was it and 
so clear, so round and 
full, so tremulously soft 
and tender. 

It was a farewell love 
song which he caroled 
to the beautiful lady 
with golden hair as she 
stood on_ the balcony 
above. But as he 
finished Bettina’s eyes 
were full of tears and her 
heart was lifted far above 
the dome of the great 
hall into another world, 
for she felt that it had 


been sung to her. 
Yes, he sang as the 
master would have 


vn but better, oh, better than any one but the angels 
could. 

Then came the mighty storm of applause that 
awakened Bettina from her trance, and through her 
tear.dimmed eyes she saw the whole house wildly clap. 
ping and cheering. She heard the cries of “ Bravo! 

ravo!”’ in her dear native tongue as the great bouquets 
fell at his feet—at the feet of the grand gentleman who 
mane her little song. 

Then Bettina rose, and as she leaned far over the 
balcony, she, too, shouted “ Bravo! bravo! Signore!” 
in her soft Italian tongue. And with all the 
might of her little brown arms she, too, flung her 
offering—the great, gorgeous bouquet—right at the 
tenor’s feet. 

He picked it up, the huge bunch of paper roses. H? 

icked it up, smiling re bowing, and held it there 
fore the great audience, a bewildering mass of brizht 
colours ands vivid green. There was a hush, a moment's 

use, and then, thinking it some huge 
resounded again with clapping un 
shouts of laughter. 

But he turned and looked up at her, and singled her 
out from among them all for his sweetest smile and his 
lowest bow—her, the little Bettina, at whom the whole 
house was looking in laughing wonder. 

And as the yr curtain opened again and again ut 
the demands of the people for one last glimpse of the 

t singer, Bettina saw him standing there, radiant, 
utifal, holding her flowers alone to his breast, but 
with all the others lying at his feet. 

Then the bright vision faded from Bettina’s sight, 
and she wa from her blissful dream of brief, 
i of light and beauty and melody, 
wakened into the dark night, alone. 

r that, whenever Il Tenore sang 
the little aria, he would glance instinctively up at the 
left-hand balcony close to the ut the two 
brown eyes were never there, brimmed full of tears, to 
tell him he was singing as the master would havo 


ee the great 
cheering aud 


d_ baflowered ; of Set, ob om Bt 
glorious eyes beaming softl ; @ vision whic 
would gradually fade sod grow dim and vanish, leaving 
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BIDE A WEE AND DINNA FRET, 


Is the road very dreary ? 
Patience yet. 

Rest will be sweet if thou art a-weary, 

And after night cometh the morning cheery! 
Then bide a wee and dinna fret. 


The clouds have silver lining, 
Don’t forget. 
And tho’ he’s hidden, still the sun is shining, 
Courage instead of tears or vain repining; 
Then bide a wee and dinna fret. 


wea toil and cares unending 
re ’ 
Bethink thee how the storms from heaven 
descending 
Snap the stiff ouk, but epore the willow bending, 
Then bide a wee and dinna fret. 


Grief sharper stings doth borrow 
From regret ; 
But yesterday is gone, and shall its sorrow 
Unfit us for the present and to-morrow ? 
Nay, bide a wee and dinna fret. 


— fe 
ROYAL TOYS. 


A VERY pretty custom of old standing prevails in the 
Imperial family of Germany, namely, that at Christmas 
and on the birthdays of the Royal children, the stcck 
of toys belonging to them is overhauled. and those no 
longer in special favour are sent off to children’s hospitals, 

The present Empress, who is the most motherly of 
women, never forgets the observance of this custom, 
packing the toys with her own hands. As the sick 
children are told that the toys come from the Pulace, 
they prize them, and some interesting relics are still in 
existence, as, for instance, the battered tin soldiers with 
which the old Emperor played when a child, and an old 
doll, which was a favourite in the infancy of Queen 
Louise of Prussia. 


ee fe 
THEY DON’T SPEAK NOW. 


Axovr a fortnight ago two women met in a tram-car, 
and when one complained that she was again without a 
cook, the other replied : 

“Ah! I havea jewel of a girl! She's neat, jou 
respectful, and I only pay her twenty-five shillings a 
month.” 

“Is it possible!” 

“Yes, she’s from the country, and docsn’t know that 
she can get more wages.” 

The same two women met in the same tr.m-car again 
yesterday, but, alas! how changed the situation. They 
stared frigidly at each other without even a nod, and 
they would not sit on the same side of the car. The 
twenty-five shilling jewel of a girl is now receiving thirty 
shillings per month in the kitchen of the woman who 
was without a cook, Hence the bad blood, which will 
descend to the third generation. 


Te  _—__—_ 
A REMARKABLE ELECTION BET. 


In connection with the presidential election this year, 
the most remarkable bet yet recorded is one in which 
the penalty stipulated is tbat the loser shall promptly 
leave the United States, and remain an exile from his 
native land for the remainder of his life. 

Both are men of prominence in the business and 
social circles of Mulwaukee, one being an ardent 
admirer of McKinley and the other a follower of 
Bryan. People at first thought they wore joking, but, 
in order to show that they were in earnest, they met at 
@ prominent club and drew up a paper setting forth 
explicitly the condition of the bet, and then, accom- 
panied by their friends, adjourned to the office of a 
prominent lawyer, who, when the signature of both 
men had been affixed to the contract and duly wit- 
nessed, placed upon it his notarial seal. 

In order to enable the loser to settle up his business 
affaira and make all necessary arrangements, both men 
agreed that the defeated one need not leave the United 
States before the Ist of January, 1897. 


—_—_——+ $= —____ 


“This won't do,” exclaimed Mrs. Box excitedly. 
“there's thirteen at table.” 

“ Never mind, ma,” shouted little Johnnie, “I kin eat 
fur two.” 


—— 
Pouty (aged six) : “I really don’t think, mamma, 
that Santa Claus is married.” 
Mamma: “ Why not, my dear P” 
Polly: “ Just look at this doll he has left for me. Its 
dress is very evidently a man's taste.” 


—+ f=. 
Expriatngep.—“ Did you come out well on Christmas 
mo , Tommy ?” 


“Y thir. I got more things than any of my 
brotherth or thithters.” 

“Indeed! How did that come about ?” 

“ I got up two hours before they did.” 


SOME EXTRAORDINARY PANTO= 
MIME WIGS. 


“T usep to think,” said Myr. Clarkson, the celebrated 
Te maker of Wellington Street to P.W. recently, 
“that the popularity of pantomimes in this country 
was not likely to lust over the present century. But 
I was wrong. There are not so many in London now 
as formerly, but in the provinces alone this year I 
supply the wigs for over fifty Christmas productions. 
How many altogether? Over 5,000. That basket alone 
contains 700. It is for one of the provincial 
Cinderella's. 

“Which class of pantomime wigs gives me the most 
trouble to make? Those worn by the actors un- 
doubtedly. The rivalry amongst provincial low come- 
dians is wonderfully keen, and the ingenuity they 
display in devising new wigs is something astonishing. 

“ When Tom Craven last played Mrs. — he wore 
a most ingeniously-contrived wig. Imagine the shrieks 
of laughter when the savages, ufter tying Mrs. Crusoe 
to a tree, proceeded to cut a piece out of her head and eat 
it. How was it done? The crown was constructed to 
hold a small loaf. 

“ Equally uncanny—although Iam bound to say that 
the audience regarded it as a good joke—was a wig I 
niade of cork, which was so arranged that large hunks 
could be chopped clean out. To prevent the chopper 
or axe going through, I had to line the wig with a 
thick casing of tin. 

“Arthur Roberts is, of course, content to rely 
for his etfects on his own inimitable humour; but his 
inventivencss is so extraordinary that I am sure the 
public would welcome some of the trick wiga he 
produced years ago. In one of hia pantomimes he wore 
a wig so constructed that, after he had Leen scalped 
and a restorative applied to the bald head, a fresh crop 
of hair would immediately begin to force its way 
through the scalp. ; 

“Another wig of Mr. Roberts’ devising was the one 
he wore in the Avenue pantomime of Robinson Crusoe. 
Roberts was the Man Friday. His wig, when first seen, 
was rough and wild like that of a savage; but the 
moment anything cecurred which alarmed Friday, the 
hair would arrange itself into nine rows of cur's, one 
behind the other. It was really very funny. 

“One of the most extraordinary effects esas saw was 
obtained from a Japanese wig I made. This wig 
contained in the centre of the forehead an enormous eye 
which, when closed, was not perceptible. Few among 
the audience could resist starting when the eye slowly 
revealed itself, the juveniles especially being greatly 
alarmed till the character said, with grat solemnity : 
‘I've got my eye on you;’ then they all laughed. 

“The great feature of modern pantomime wigs is 
their lightness. Years ago, an ordinary pantomime wig 
would frequently exceed ten ounces in weight. Now my 
customers grumble if I don’t keep them down to one 
ounce. You may perhaps remember the two wigs I 
made for the ugly sisters in the pantomime of Cinderella 
at Drury Lane. ‘Now, Clarkson,’ said the late Sir 
Augustus Harris, ‘I want these wiga to be four feet 
high, an@ covered with flowers and ribands; and mind, 
they must not weigh more than two pounds each.’ 

“How well I remember his incredulous laugh 
when I said thcy should not weigh six ounces each. 
When he saw tlem he was as surprised as George 
Conquest when he handled the last giant’s wig I made 
for him. It was a huge affair, and most ingeniously 
conceived. The foreherd seamed and wrinkled when 
the giant lost his temper, the eyes opened and shut, and 
the eyeballs rolled, the checks swelled or sank, the eye- 
brows twitched, and the ears wagged. You would 
scarcely believe whut a fiendish expression the absence of 
a mouth gave the wig and head. The wearer saw 
through the beard. This head cost £15. 

“The wiz3a worn by the Two Macs are, of course, very 
heavy, as the tops of each have to be fitted with blocks 
of wood for their business. One of this class of wig I 
once made of iron. It clanged like an anvil when struck 
with a hammer. To protect the wearer the wig was 
lined with cork. The lightness I have spoken of greatly 
assists me in carrying out the ideas of my customers. 

“Here is the drawing of one which had a cupboard in 
the scalp opening with a key. All sorts of laughable 
articles were produced froin this receptacle, the laughter 
being very great when a piece of the wearer's brain was 
exhibited. One of the most effective wigs I ever made 
was a bladder which swelled to truly colossal proportions 
when blown out. The wearer would enter apparently 
the possessor of an enormous head. As the scene 
progressed the air would escape, the effect, as the head 
slowly collapsed, being quite remarkable. 

“ Horace Mills had a curious wig I made forhim. On 
the application of 1 mixture supposed to be hair dye, 
the hair slowly developed patches of blue, red, white, 
black, yellow, and brown. People, I believe, used to go 
to the theatre on purpose to see that wig. 

“Tf Charles Lauri had not been an actor he would, I 
am certain, have immortalised himself as an inventor. 
‘Whatever is this?’ I remember mene when he brought 
me the drawing for a new wig. ‘In this pantomime,’ 
he replied, ‘I have arranged for one of the characters 
to open my head and set fire to my brains.’ There 
is no need to describe the means by which he purposed 
realising this idea. Suffice it to say that the wig proved 
an immense success. 


As true as the ¢ as false as war's glories, 


As heavy as lead, as light as SHORT STORIES. 


TO A PAIR OF SHOON. 


Ou. you Saucie littyle Paire! 
With yr daintie littyle Aire, 
I doe admit you're most provoking Sweets; 
Yett, alas! I doe complaine 
You are sadlye Proude and Yaine, 
Just because My Ladye Ietts you touch hr Feete. 


You turne uppe yr littyle Toes 
Lyke a Prettie Mayde hr Nose, 
Since My Ladye deigns to weare you—Now and 
Thenne. 
Yett you’ve Ryvvalls—Bootes and Shoes— 
ee ye wh My Deare may chuse, 
ae ye Prettie Mayde may chuse ‘ymongst ye 
enne. 


Soe Slippers, Don't be Vaine! 
& when she come againe, 
Bee sure my love right modestlie ye Greete ; 
Ye kisse I }gde in Eache, 
Pray givve her with this Speeche: 
“Tredd lightlye, for his Heart’s beneathe yr Feete!” 


PROVIDING FOR VISITORS. 


Dvurina the hunting season a Scotch laird wae 
favoured with many visitors. On one occasion there 
asseinbled at his housc a party more numerous than 
usual, and such as to excite the feara of his house- 
keeper for accommodation during the night. In this 
quandary she applied to her master. 

“Dear me, laird, what am I to dae wi' a’ thae folk ? 
I wonder they hae nae mair sense than come troopin’ 
here in dizers; there's no beds in the hoose for half cf 
them!” 

“Keep yersel’ easy, my woman.” said the laird. 
“There's plenty o’ guid whisky. Til just fill them a’ 
fu’, and they'll fin’ beds for themsels.” 


——___~#3. 
HOW HORRIBLE! 


THE guests at a Christinas party, as a compliment to 
the host and hostess, waxed clamorous to see the four- 
ear-old son and heir. The young gentleman having 
m taken out of bed and carried into the festive 
arena, stared sleepily at the ladies and gentlemen, and 
then, fixing his eyes on the remains of the pudding, 
essayed to speak. 

The youngster was famed for smartness, and the 
company was all attention. 

The darling lisped: “I know where that puddin’ was 
biled, and I know what it was Diled in.” 

“Hush, my dear!” gasped the terrified mamma, 
anxious to avert the threatened disclosure. 

“No, I won't hush!” exclaimed the irrepressible. 
“Ma tied it up in pa’s old shirt, and biled it in ths 
copper, where pa biles the lumps of gee-gees for the 
bow-wows in the kennel!’’ 


fo 
ENGLAND’S GALLANT SONS. 


YournHFuL gallantry is not yet an extinct quality of 
the English race, as the conduct of a schoolboy who 
lives in London abundantly shows. He is seven years 
old. A few months ago he was blessed with a s’ster, 
and a few days since he overheard that she was to be 
vaccinated. The boy anxiously inquired what this 
meant, and after many entreatiea he was told that his 
sister’s arm would have to he cut. 

The idea of the mite suffering pain so worried him 
that he insisted on being vaccinated in her stead. He 
was jocularly told that such a thing could not be done 
unless he got away early from school, and he actually 
made an excuse to get free half-an-hour before the usual 
time, rushed home, found the doctor, and, baring his arm, 
asked him tremblingly : 

“ Please, sir, do me instead.” 

The doctor was naturally touched by this little offer 
of vicarious suffering, and epee the operation until 
it could be done without the generous brother’s know- 
ledge. 


Io 


THERE are three things yet to be discovered: 
perpetual motion, a flying machine which will fly, and 
a woman who does not face to the rear when getting off 
a tram-car. 

——s $e 

He (telling a hairbreadth adventure): “And in the 
bright moonlight we could see the dark muzzles of the 
wolves!” 

She (breathlessly): “Ob, how glad you must have 
been that they hed the muzzles on!” 


—crtieo— 


“ WERE you afraid I would say no?” asked she who 
had just said yes. 

“No,” said he who had been made happy; “I was 
afraid T'd make a fool of myself, that you'd say no, and 
See el eo semen al) akene hy Se mpling ay CoN 


———=———— ll t—‘“—SOCS 
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| riton or Boer? |, 


A TALE OF THE FIGHT FOR AFRICA. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


Rauthor of “Tax Anezt or rue Revouurion,” “O1ca 
“t Romanory,” “VaLpar THE Ort-Borx,” eto. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD PIFFARO. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
“REMEMBER WHERE YOU ARR, Bors!” 
Tun immediate cause of the unexpected movement in the 
eo pa of the Transvaal army and the rapid 


Brith lent with the bore tet ee 


from the Free State burghers and the 
garrison that had been left in Volkerust, and was advancing 
cat elegy ie comtbere bank oe the Vaal 

It was composed of British 


spread through the length and breadth of the 
te, In addition to thot clone of wild horse- 
men, no doubt the ever-dreaded Rasutos, had been seen 
massed along the Free State side of the Klip river, seemingly 
ready to cross at a moment’s notice. 
No more momentous or e: rating news could possibly 
have been conveyed to President Kriiger and his generals 
In another couple of hours at most they must 
tably have marched through the ruins of Wakkerstroom 
into Natal. From there to Charlestown would havo been 
little more than a military promenade. At Charlestown 
thoy would have seized the railway, then Newcastle would 
have fallen, and after that Maritzburg, from whence they 
could have dictated terms of p2ace to the British Govern- 
ment, oad they virtually had done after the first battle of 
Amaju 


2) 

If something had only delayed the coming of this man 
who had 20 mpeepecteny ht the beginnings of trouble 
upon them in the North, all might and probably would 
have teen well, but that something had not happened, and 


tf 


here he had come just in time to snatch tho fruits of almost 
ortain victory from them. 

To continue the asgault on Wakterstroom would now be 
f . _ Aittle short of madness, for the news must econ reach the 


on 


ee! 2 
Wzitish Commandcr-in-Chief. His troops, inspired with 
new hope, would fight with redouble resolution, and even 
an hour's delay would be fatal. The troops occupying 
the British centre and left would join hande with their 
deliverors, and the army of the Transvaal, caught on front 
and flank and rear, assailed by fresh and victorious troops, 
and flanked by unknown thousands of the fierce and 
vengeful Basutos, would be hemmed in among the 
mountains and cut to pietes in detail. An instant retreat 
on Volksrast was the only possible road to safety, and a 
p.tched battle under the shadow of Amajuba Hill offered 
the now only remaining hope of victory, 
had the orders to retreat begun to be obcyed by 
the reluctant and wondering Boers when the sun, which had 
been obscured for the greater part of the day, burst 
suddenly through the dissolving clouds like an omen of 
new hope for the army which had been so nearly defeated, 
and instantly the heliograph signals n to flash from the 
westward from point to point along the range, conveying 
the ond aiage to the Britist generals. 
A consultation resulted in the immediate issue of 


it it, and, if necessary, to prevent an 
attack on the part of the Boers to retreat by train ed 
Volksrust. 


t their men back across the Klip 
River, and reach Volkerust before they were caught 
between the two convergi ng armies, they might possibly 
ve successful battle to of them, for it was probable 
they were still equal in numbers of both combined. 

But if General ington succeeded in getting t#¥olks- 
rust first they would have no alternative save unconditional 


surrender or fighting their battle with an enemy on both 
flanks and the guns of the British mountain batteries in 
their rear. - 


The retreat, however, My gad resolved itself into a 


ranning fight. The Bri troops in the enthusiasm of 
een fon the resolution to die where they 
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brace of battle, forgot all the fatigue of the long hours of 
fighting ; wounds veased to give pain, hunger uad thirst 
eveued to vanish as if by mayic, and all that they rewem- 
bered was that they had nearly been defeated, and that 
men of their own biood and race had saved them from the 
impending disaster. : 
aten who a few minutes before had been longing to lie 
down und go tv sleep through sheer weariness, now stepped 
out with long swinging strides as though they had just 
turned out of their bivuuaca. ‘Ihrec butteries of the States 


2 2 ee 
Artillery were charged and carried with a rush in the very 
act of limbering up to follow the retroat, and it was even a 
matter of some difficulty for the British officers to restrain 
their men from pressing imprudently close on tho rear of 
the retiring enemy, 80 great are the marvels that new-born 
hope can accomplish. 

General Carrington, the Bliicher of this later Waterloo, 
had made a sories of forced marches of some hundred and 
forty miles in six days, from Blanwbosch Pont, on the 
Bloumfontein-Johbannesburg railway, where he had detrained 
his men, to the banks of the Klip river, at the point where 
it cute through the Drakensberg range to the west of 
Volksrust. “3 

He had reached the drift shortly after two on the after- 
noon of the day of battle. His passage had been opposed 
by a force of about two thousand Free State burghers, who 
had checked him for about half-an-hour until Major Bryan 
had taken his dusky warriors through the water about a 
mile to the weetward, and thrown them in a furious charge 
on their right flank, at the same moment that the fifteen 
hundred Australians and the two companies of Natal 
Carbineers, who had held the position on the extreme 
British left, came down the slopes and took them in the rear. 

These tvoattacks crushed them uptoyether in such fashion 
that a few minutcs machine-gun and artillery fire across 
the river on their centre broke them up into utter disorder. 
Then the Rhodesian troopers cha through the drift, 
closely followed by the Leicestershire and York and 
Lancast-r Regiments with the bayonet, and ten minutes 
later they were scattering over the plain carrying the news 
of disaster to Volksrust and Wakkerstroom. 

Not a moment was lost, for no one knew how much might 
be dependent just then upon rapid movement. C) 
artillery and machine-guns were ferried acroes on barrel 
rafts, which had been brought along for the purpose, and 
all the waggons, save the lighter ones that carried the 
ammunition, were left behind. The Basuto horseman were 
taken across the river and told to push north-castward, and 
place themselves between Volksrust and Standerton, to cut 
off the Boer retreat to the north, and then General Carring- 
ton Ied the rest of his army straight on the Transvaal 
frontior-town. 

Just as it debouched on to tho open plain between tho 
slopes of the mountains and Volksrust, the head of the 
Transvaal army was sighted in full retreat from the east- 
ward, and the roll of continuous firing came rumbling up 
from their rear. 

“That's all right!” said the General, with characteristic 
terseness of speech. “Sir Charles is coming up behind 
them. We've got the hills to the south and the Basutos 
to tho north, and if they get away now it will be our fault. 

That was the situation in a sentence. Orders were 
given with rapidity and decision, and obeyed just as 
rapidly and precisely. The ey me cavalry went 
over the | groans almost at a gallop. p after troop and 
battery after battery deployed into its appointed position, 
and coon the finsh of the guns and the scream and bang of 
the bursting shells, mingling with the crash and roar of 
the machine-guns on front and flank and rear, told the 
leaders of the Transvaal army that they had lost the race 
and that the hour of destiny was at« ut to strike. 

What happened during the next two hours was rather a 
mélée on a gigantic ecale than a set battle. There were 
hurricanes of shot and shell and machine-fire, followed by 
furious charges of horse, met by deadly volleys of rifle-fre, 
and checked only to give place to rushes of infantry and 
the terrible work of bullet and bayonet at close quarters. 

Briton and Bocr fought their best, cach fighting for life 
. and country, and 
one side, at least, 
in payment of a 
long - deferred 
debt of vengeance 
and insult and 
the vindication 


fought had 
never fought be- 
- fore oot would 

never fight again. 
All the Ton g 
hatred born of 
real and fancied 
wrongs blazed up 
into a fierce fary 
within them 


which knew neither fear nor common prudence. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 21, 1896. 


Carrington, after giving his last orders, pointed with his 
sword to the rel as heights of Asanjue andl said: 

“‘ Remember where you are, boys, and whose graves there 
are up yonder!” 

And his words had flown like a battle-signal through the 
ranks, echoed from lip to lip, and the men looked up and 
remembered the shameful story of that day sixteen years 
ago, and there was not a man of them all but swore in his 
heart that before the next sun rose that shame ehould be 
wiped away for ever from the British arms. 

‘oot by foot, and yard by yard, the ring of British steel 
closed in round all that was left of the doomed army that 
had set out to conquer Africa for the Afrikander. The way 
to the bridge, across the spruit, was barred by the 
armoured train, from the guns of which doath-dealing 
tempests of shot and shell burst forth whenever an attempt 
was made to force a retreat that way. Along the banks of 
the spruit itself were the long, dusky lines and reddened 
bayonets of the Matabili Legion, and beyond, circling round 
between Volksrust and the open veld, were the dark, 
swiftly-moving forms of the Basuto horsemen, cutting off all 
hope of retreat to the north. West and south and east were 
the British regiments and the British batteries, and in the 
midst a vast, formless mob of men, which now could no 
longer be called an army. 

very now and then some of the encircling regiments 
would wheel back, the batteries would burst ont in smoke 
and flame, and a whistling, screaming stream of shot and 
shell would tear its way through the crowded magses of men 
and horses, leaving long, wide gaps and lanes behind it 
strewn with struggling forms and others who would never 
struggle again. 

Then, before the gaps and lanes could close, the British 
Horse charged in with swinging sabre and swift-thrusting 
lance, breaking the great mass up like wedges of stcel 
driven in to the heart of some ¢ prostrate tree, until at 
length it became disintegrates inte smaller masses, each 
Bghting for its own hand with the grim valour of a despair 
which knew that all was lost and yet refused to yield. 

In the centro of tho largest of theso groups rose ccn- 
spicuous the burly form of the old President, seated on a 
big, brown horse and surrounded by a devoted band of his 
comrades and kinsmen, determined, like him, to die in the 
death-hour of their nation and their ho Saving for the 
different conditions of warfare, it was the scene of Flodden 


ex\ 
ty a 
Field over again, and, as the chivalry and devotion of Scot 
land had closed round their King four hundred years before, 
80 now the yeamne soldiers of the Transvaal closed round 
0 


their stout old chief, and there was not a man of them who 
would dream of ceasing fire until his last cartridge had been 
shot away, or he had heard from the Presidcnt’s lips the 
words of surrender that he knew he would never speak. 


(To be continucd.) 
———_—_—_»f<—____ 
PreacHeR: “How do you like your new mamina, 
Johnnie ? ” 


Johnnie : “Oh, purty good. Let a jar of plums yister- 
day, and she blamed it on to the servant.” . ? 


— sto 


CHILDREN SOMETIMES Have Opp IpEas or KIND- 
NEss.—Mamma: “ How cruel, Eleanor, to hurt the poor 
little worm.” 

Eleanor: ‘‘ But he looked so lonely, mamma, an’ I 
just cut him in two so’s he’d have company, an’ the two 
of him wiggled off together jus’ as happy as possible.” 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 
CANS 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the payment 
of a small annual premium to the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who are preparod 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his money 
and interest. 

WO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 

MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 

The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 1871, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed a Quarter of a 
Million. 

Write for Prospectus to— 

RICHARD J. PAULL, 
General Manager and Beoretary, 


As the two armies joined battle for the last time General ' 40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, BE:Co 


As blind as a bat, as deaf as a 
As cold as ice, as warm as toast” 


\ 
\ 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 26, 1896. 


PLAYING “ MAKE-BELIEVE.” 


Come sit here awhile, where the firelight is glowing with 
tremor and start; 

*Twas only for this that I lingered till after the guests 
should depart. ; 

Ab, me, how the breath of your lilies is laden with love 
and with truth! 

They bring up again, for a moment, the tenderest 
dreams of one’s youth. 

Methinke ‘twould be sweet to live over—or love over— 
even in play, 

As childien might do, knowing nothing, but just “ mak- 
ing b'lieve,” as they sy. 

Of course, 'twould be only uv jesting, a pastime, to you 
and to me, 

But just for to-night let us try it and see if such things 
there could be. 

And Time shall roll back (let’s pretend it), for only our- 
eelves, we will say, 

So instead of the years we have wasted, we'll think it 
was only a day! 

And we will be friends azain—lovers, perhaps, as of old, 
if you will, 

A: d play thut we never had quarrelled, but really did 
care, you know, still. 

Tis just for to-night, child, this only, and midnight 
shall limit our play, 

And then, why, then Time can move onward, and I shall 
Le going away. 


Now, how to hegin! You must ask me to read some old 
leyend and sweet, 

And you ehall sit here in the shadows, with me kneeling 
low at your feet ; 

While up in its crimson and glory the firelight flickers 
and faints, 

And over your eyes, us you listen, the white lids droop, 
like a saint's ; 

And how the soft rose-flush is mounting and drifting in 
just the old way! 

(But you must not blush at my words, dear ; remember, 
we're only in play !) 

And now, I believe, ‘tis your hand, sweet, that lies on my 
rough. curling hair, 

As snow, filling soft in the winter, caresses the dark 
leaves there. 

But harken! The midnight is striking! Our pluy-time 
is over you see; 

(Yet never a duy of the old love was precious as this one 
to n.e). 


And now you nre free! Do you hear me? Quite free, 
as you had been before, 

And we are “grown-up folks” again, child, and not 
“makiug blieve” any more; 

So I will just pray, as I leave you, that God will let 
nothing befall, 

Because, oh, my darling, I love you! "Twas never a 
child's play at all! 

And I had meant never to tell you, because of the past 
that was dead ; 

But somehow, peepe ‘twas the lilies, and somehow, the 
words would be said. pera P 

So try and forgive me; -night now, and yet—and 
set —God ro I dren? > . 

Are the teare in your sft eyes welling, or is it the fire's 
subtle gleam ? 

Ah, no! fora sob is my answer, I hold you for ever and 
fast— 

For I know that the play of the children meant only a 
real love at last. 


fe 
THE MOST RAPID SPEAKER. 


THE most rapid orator in the world, and the torment 
of the swiftest shorthand-writers, is the Italian Deputy 
and ex-Minister, Barnardino Grimaldi. 

The tongue of this eloquent politician possesses “the 
capacity of gurgling forth a torrent of 180 to 200 words 
in a minute.” The last subject of his Parliament 
oratory was the Italian railway legislation, upon whic 
ke had delivered forty-two long speeches, to the 
mingled admiration and horror of his audience. 

* Whata mercy,” exclaimed one, “ that Grimaldi was 
not born a girl!’ 

“Yes,” replied the other; “fancy such a speaker 
growing up to be somebody's mother-in-law!” 

= 

Wile (at the close of Christmas Day): “Ma, 
didn’t you say that Santa Claus only brought presents 
to boys?” 

other: ‘ Yes, dear.” 

Willie: “Well, if Santa Claus thinks all of the 
fellers he brought presents for at Christmas are good 
boys, he must be easily fooled.” 

————s $e 

A 8CHOOL inspector, having a few minutes to spare 
after examining the schvol, put a few questions to the 
lower form boys on the common objects of the school- 
toom. : 
“What is the use of that mapP” he asked, pointin 
to one stretched across a corner of the room: and half- 

shrill voices answered : . 
“ Please, sir, it’s to hide teacher's bicycle.” 
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GAMES FOR XMAS 
PARTIES, 


ALTHOUGH this competition has been extremely 
snecessful so far as the number of attempts is° 
concerned, the quality of the contrilutions was scarcely 
brilliant. Most of the games sent in were altogether 
too well known, while a large number were simply 
popular games eluborated. The £5 has been 
awarded to Mr. W. G. Mole, 28, Pinhoe Road, Exeter, 
for “ Japan Fan Racing.” The other competitors whose 
contributions aj-pear below have been peldat the rate of 
£2 28. a column for their matter. 


“A SPIDER-WEB PARTY.” 


One of the membera of the party must get a reel of 
thick white or red silk, and. going from room to room, 
upstairs and down, wind the silk round any obstacles 
met on the way, the more intricate the windings the 
more fun and delay. At the end of the windings a prize 
must be attached, and the lucky one who first traces the 
windings correctly, ets the prize. The other members 
of the company remain, in the meantime, all in one 
rcom, until the spider (generally the hostcss) finishes 
her web. Then they all set out to unravel the web, the 
spider following to see the correct solution of the 
puzzle. 


5 vee : 


‘JAPAN FAN RACING.” 


Furnisn some half-dozen of your company with a 
Japanese fan each. 

Have ready as mnany pieces of paper, one to be appor- 
tioned to each player, and each piece to be about the 
size of the palm of your hand and of a different colour, 
so that each player may know his own. 

Then settle on u sturting-place and a winning-post, 
one being ut one end of a large room and the other at 
the other; lay one piece of paper on the carpet before 
each player, and ut a “One, two, three, and away!” 
let each run at his paper, striving who can fan it to 
the winning-post first. 

Amusement will lie in_the liability of the papers to 
get so involved that Pink's fanning, say, will help 

lue’s paper more than his own. 

, oe must be the only mode of progress, never the 
vand. 


THE ‘“*GRAMPUS” GAME. 


A DINING-TABLE, an ordinary glass marble, and a 
piece of chalk ure required for this game. The players 
must be evenly divided, and, if possible, it is better to 
have the same number of ladies and gentlemen on each 
side. 

Aline is drawn down the middle of the table, and 
the players kneel round, each “ side” taking one half of 
the table. 

The captain then starts the game by blowing the 
miurble down hia side of the table, from the end, after 
which the object is to blow the marble off their 
opponent's side of the chalk line. When the marble is 
blown off the table, it counts as a goal to the other side, 
and also if the marble touches one of the players. A 
goal cannot be scored from a “ kick-off ;” the marble must 
De turned by some of the other players before it leaves 
the table. Ten goals is “ game.” 

When the marble is going quickly it can be stopped 
by blowing in little puffs, instead of blowing steadily. 
A greut deal of science can be put into the game, as 
“ passing ” is necessary. 


A PENNY OR A KISS. 


THE first thing that is done is to put all the young 
ladies out of the room and bring all the gentlemen in; 
then tie a piece of mistletoe in the centre of the room to 
the ceiling or gas-pendant; then you get a penny and 
place it on the back of some gentleman, making him stand 
exactly under the mistletoe. The next thing you do is 
to | in one of the young ladies, lead her to the 
centre of the room, under the mistletoe, and opposite the 
young man, get a handkerchief and tie her hands in 
front ; then the gentleman aske her to lift the penny off 
his back. 

Of course, she has to put ,her hands and arms 
over his head to reach the penny, and then he lifts 
up his head—it being in between her arms—and 
kisses her. Then, when she has been kissed, 
another girl is called in, until the same operation has 
been performed on them all. course, you can 
change the gentleman under the mistletoe, and not give 
the same one the whole of the good things, 

Needless to say, this game creates great fun and 
laughter. If any girl sees through the game and does 
not get kissed, she wins the penny. 


As keen as a Pazor, as sharp as a swo 
ke NOTES at home “— abroad. 


As welcom:3 as HOM 


“MUMMIES.” 


Let two or three of the gentlemen be swathed in 
sheets until perfectly shapeless, leaving only one eye 
exposed, and lubelled: ** Fieve do not touch.” They 
my be seated or standing. 

The showman then invites the rest of the guests into 
the room, and sping a yarn ubout obtaining the 
mummies, but being undera difficulty as to their identity, 
therefore, he offers three prizes (real ones) to those who 
can give the correct names of them. 


“ACTING TITLES.” 


A FEw of the company are chosen, or volunteer, to be 
the actors. They retire, and proceed to select the title 
of a book, returning to the room to act the one chosen, 
in dumb show, mystifying the audience as much as 
possible, of course. 

After the actors have retired, the audience must, in 
three gucsses, name the title. If successful a fresh 
coutingent retires, and the game continues. 

For instance, “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men’ is 
easily acted, using hats and caps, etc., found in the hall, 
to emphasise the distinctions. “Work” is also illus- 
trated by each one imitating some trade. 

“Little Women und Good Wives,” by a group of 
children and their mothers. “‘We Two” needs no des- 
cri ati though it may be guessed as “ My Cousin 
and I.” 

“The Manchester Man,” should there be one who can 
claiin the title, will puzzle the company by just walking 
in and out again. 

“ Valdar the Oft-Born" may Le depicted by a gentle- 
mun carrying a sauéepan lid and flourishing an umbrella 
in an attitude similar to that of the figure on the cover 
of the book. 

A number of persons chirping would give an excellent 
clue to “ When the Birds begin to Sing.” 

The titles of songs and periodicals will also 
suggest endless scenes to add to the pleasures of the 


company. F 
eet 

BavULKED AGaiIn.— Long-haired Visitor (entering 
timidly) : “T have here a little poem written on szow, 
and——’ 

Editor (interrupting hastily): “Written on snow! 
We can’t use anything that isn't written on paper. 
Sorry. Turn the knob to the right. That’s it. Guod- 
morning!” 


—_—of——_ 

“Dora,” said her fagher, “I told you a month ago 
that you must have nothing more to do with young 
Doctor Seedeigh, because of his poverty.” 

“ Yes. pa.” 

“ Well, you may encourage his attentions now, and 
win him if you can. Since influenza broke out he has 
become a millionaire.” 

“ ————- eo 

Wire: “Be sure to advertise for Fido in the morn- 
ing newspapers.” . 

Next day the wife read in the morning newspupers: 

“Ten Shillings Reward.—Lost,a mangy lap-dog, with 
one eye und no tail. Too fat to walk. Answers to the 
name of Fido. Smells likea monkey-house. If returned 
stuffed, thirty shillings reward.” 4 

a 

“ My gracious, Johnny!) Why are you pounding 
Willie Stuffngton on the stomach in that manner?” 
asked the good lady who was presiding over one of the 
tables at the church supper. 

“ Because he has eaten all he can hold without havin’ 
it shook down, an’ he wants another piece of cake,” 
replied Johnny Squanch. “ He’s going to do the same 
thing for me when I get full.” 


For articles suitable for publication ia P.W. of any length, and 
for short stories of mot more than 2,500 words, we pay at the rate 
of £2. 2s. a columa, which Is a higher price than Is paid by any 
other paper of the kind ia the world. Asan additional Induce- 
ment to authors to give us the refusal of their best work, we offer 
a bonus of £10, which will be paid to the author of the 
contribution coasidered to be the best that appears in the 
sumbers of P.W. dated respectively December 5, 12, 19, and 
26. This offer will be repeated from moath to month... A 
really interesting article of 500 words, or half a colama, for 
instance, may thus bring to the writer the sum of - «= 
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A TALE OF THE FIGHT FOR AFRICA. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


Author of “Tas Axozt or tur Revouution,” “O1ca 
Bog Romanorr,” “Vatpar THE Ort-Borx,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD PIFFARD. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


of the now overwhelmingly numerous forces 
which had been poured into Wakkerstroom was the arrival 
of half-a-dozen mounted men, whose horses didn’t seem to 
have another stride left in them. 


at ee Klip river in the tecth of a 
strenuous opposi from the Free State burghers and the 
garrison that had been left in Volksrust, and was advancing 
a gee Meet pr mere geese en: 
was 


composed of British re and sailors, Rhodesian 
Seep eae and that legion of Matabili warriors whote fame 


spread through the length and breadth of the 

two republics. In addition to these clouds of wild horse- 

men, no doubt the ever-dreaded Rasutos, had been seen 
massed alung the Free State side of the Klip river, seemingly 
ready to cross at a moment’s notice. 

No more momentous or exasperating news could possibly 
have been conveyed to President Kriiger and his generals 
than this. In another couple of hours at most they must 
inevitably have marched through the ruins of Wakkerstroom 
into Natal. From there to Charlestown would have been 
little more than a military promenade. At Charlestown 
they would have seized the railway, then Newcastle would 
have fallen, and after that Maritzburg, from whence they 
could have dictated terms of p2ace to the British Govern- 
ment, as they virtually had done after the firat battle of 
Amajuba. 

If something had only delayed the coming of this man 
who had eo unexpectedly ht the beginnings of trouble 
upon them in the North, all might and probably would 
have teen well, but that something had not happened, and 
here he had come just in time to snatch tho fruits of almost 
o2rtain victory from them. ; 

To continue the aseault on Wakkerstroom would now be 

. _ Aittle short of madness, for the news must econ reach the 


@e! * 
Hizitish Commandcr-in-Chief. His troops, inspired with 
new hope, would fight with redouble’ resolution, and even 
an hour's delay would be fatal. The oops oceupying 
the British centre and left would join hands with their 
deliverors, and the army of the Transvaal, cauglit on front 
and flank and rear, assailed by fresh and victorious troops, 
ani fianked by unknown thousands of the fierce and 
vengeful Basutos, would be hemmed in among the 
mountains ond cut to pietes in detail. An instant retreat 
on Volksrust was the only possible road to safety, anda 
p.tched battle under the shadow of Amajuba Hill offered 
the now only remaining hope of victory. 

Hardly had the orders to retreat begun to be obeyed by 
the reluctant and wondering Boers when the sun, which had 
been obecured for the greater part of the duy, burst 
suddenly throngh the dissolving clouds like an omen of 
new hope for the army which had been so nearly defeated, 
and instantly the heliograph signals n to flash from the 
westward from point to point along the range, conveying 
the gon Hinge to the Britist generals. 

A consultation resulted in the immediate issue of 
orders‘for the whole British force to advance and press upon 
the rear of the retreating Boers. Meanwhile, too, signals 
were flashed back to the left, informing General Carrington 
of the position of affairs, and ordering all the lighter 
batteries to be pushed forward so as to command the drifts 
of the Vaal and Klip rivers, and to the armoured train, to 
hold itself in readiness to advance as far as the state of the 


line would it it, and, if necessary, to prevent any 
attack on the part of the Boers to retreat by train from 
Volksrust. 


The —_—— of affaira now virtually resolved itself into 

a race between the army of the Transvaal, and what must 
now be called the two sections of the British forces. If the 
Boer leaders could their men back across the Klip 
River, and reach Volksrust before they were caught 
between the two converging armies, they might possibly 
th of them, for it was probable 


ype resolution to die where they 
stood rather than let y set foot on British coil, to 
the jéfling 


E 
: 
f 


Artillery 
act of limbering up to follow the retroat, and it wascven a 
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brace of 
fighting; wounds ceased to give pain, hunger und thirst 
evvmed to vanish as if by mayic, aud all that they rewem- 
bered was that they had nearly been defeated, and that 
men of their own bicod and race had saved them from the 
impending disaster. 


forgot, all the fatigue of the long hours of 


men who a few minutes before bad been longing to lie 


down and go to sleep through sheer weariness, now stepped 
out with long swinging 
turned out of their bivouaca. ‘Ihrec Lutteries of the Stutes 


strides as though they had just 


> _——— 5 > oo 


were charged and carried with a rush in the very 
matter of some difficulty for the British officers to restrain 


their men from pressing imprudently close on the rear of 


the retiring cnemy, 90 great are the marvels that new-born 
hope can accomplish. ~ 

General Carrington, the Blicher of thislater Waterloo, 
had made a series of forced marches of some hundred and 
forty miles in six days, from Blanwbosch Pont, on the 
Bloemfontein-Jobannesburg railway, where he had detrained 
his men, to the banks of the Klip river, at the point where 
it cuts through the Drakensberg range to the west of 
Volksrust. . 

He had reached tho drift shortly after two on the after- 
noon of the day of battle. His passage had been opposed 
by a force of about two thousand Free State burghers, who 
had checked him for about half-an-hour until Major Bryan 
had taken his dusky warriors through the water about a 
mile to the weetward, and thrown them in o furious charge 
on their right flank, at the same moment that the fifteen 
hundred Australians and the two companies of Natal 
Carbineers, who had held the position on the extreme 
British left, came down the slopes and took them in the rear. 

These twoattacks crushed them up together in such fashion 
that a few minutes machine-gun and artillery fire across 
the river on their centre broke them up into utter disorder. 
Then the Rhodesian troopers cha through the drift, 
closely followed by the Leicestershire and York and 
Lancast:r Regiments with the bayonet, and ten minutes 
later they were scattering over the plain carrying the news 
of disaster to Volksrust and Wakkerstroom, 

Not # moment was lost, for no one knew how much might 
be dependent just then upon rapid movement. e 
artillery and machine-guns were ferried across on barrel 
rafts, which had been brought along for the purpose, and 
all the waggons, save the lighter ones that carried the 
ammunition, were left behind. The Basuto horseman were 
taken across the river and told to push north-castward, and 
place themselves between Volkerust and Standerton, to out 
off the Boor retreat to the north, and then General Carring- 
ton led the rest of his army straight on the Transvaal 
frontior-town. 

Just as it debouched on to the open plain between tho 
slopes of the mountains and Volksrust, tho head of the 
Transvaal army was sighted in full retreat from the east- 
ward, and the roll of continuous firing came rumbling up 
from their rear. 

“That's all right!” said the General, with characteristic 
terseness of spcech. “Sir Charles is coming up behind 
them. We've got the hills to the south and the Basutos 
to the north, and if they get away now it will be our fault. 

That was the situation in a sentence. Orders were 
given with rapidity and decision, and obeyed just as 
rapidly and precisely. The artillery and cavalry went 
over the ground alinost at a gallop. ‘Troop after troop and 
battery after battery deployed into its appointed position, 
and soon the finsh of the guns and the scream and bang of 
the bursting shells, mingling with the crash and roar of 
the machine-guns on front and flank and rear, told the 
leaders of the Transvaal army that they had lost the race 
and that the hour of destiny was atx ut to strike. 

What happened during the next two hours was rather a 
mélée on a gigantic ecale than a set battle. There were 
hurricanes of shot and shell and machine-fire, followed by 
furious charges of horse, met by deadly volleys of rifle-fire, 
and checked only to give place to rushes of infantry and 
the terrible work of bullet and bayonet at close quarters. 
Briton and Boer fought their best, cach fighting for life 

= >» and country, and 

one side, at least, 
in payment of a 
long - deferred 
debt of vengeance 
and insult and 
the vindication 
of a too-long out- 
raged national 
honour. The 
peasant soldiery 
of the vaal 
fought had 
never fought be- 
- fore ra would 

never fight again. 
All the lon 
hatred born 
real and fancied 
wrongs blazed up 
into a fierce 
within them 
which knew neither fear nor common prudence. 

As the two armies joined battle for the last time General 


As blind as a bat, as deaf as a t, 
As cold as ice, as warm as to 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 2, 1846. 
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Carrington, after his last orders, pointed with his 
sword to the frowning heights of Amajuba and said: 

“« Remember where you are, boys, and whose gravee there 
are up yonder!” 

And his words had flown like a battle-signal through the 
ranks, echoed from lip to lip, and the men looked up and 
remembered the shameful story of that day sixteen years 

, and there was not s man of them all but swore in his 
heart that before the next sun rose that shame should be 
—— away for ever from the British arms. 

‘oot by foot, and Pep by ip the ring of British steel 
closed in round all that was left of the doomed army that 
had set out to conquer Africa for the Afrikander. The way 
to the bridge, across the spruit, was barred by the 
armoured train, from the guns of which doath-dealing 
tempests of shot and shell burst forth whenever an attempt 
was made to force a retreat that way. Along the banks of 
the spruit itself were the long, dusky lines and reddened 
bayonets of the Matabili Legion, and beyond, circling round 
between Volksrust and the open veld, were the dark, 
swiftly-moving forms of the Basuto horsemen, cutting off all 
hope of retreat to the north. West and south and east were 
the British regiments and the British batterics, and in the 
midst a vast, formless mob of men, which now could no 
longer be called an army. 

Every now and then some of the encircling regiments 
would wheel back, the batteries would burst ont in smoke 
and flame, and a whistling, screaming stream of shot and 
shell would tear its way through the crowded magecs of men 
and horses, leaving long, wide gaps and lanes behind it 
strewn with struggling forms and others who would never 
struggle again. 

Then, before the gaps and lanes could close, the British 
Horse charged in with swinging sabre and swift-tl:rusting 
lance, breaking the great mass up like wedges of stcel 
driven in to the heart of some t prostrate tree, until at 
length it became disintegrated into smaller masses, each 

hting for its own hand with the grim valour of a despair 
which knew that all was lost and yet refused to yield. 

In the centro of tho largest of theso groups rose ccn- 
spicuous the burly form of the old President, seated on a 
big, brown horse and surrounded by a devoted band of his 
comrades and kinsmen, determined, like him, to dic in the 
death-hour of their nation and their ho Saving for the 
different conditions of warfare, it waa the scene of Flodden 


Neg et 

Field over again, and, as the chivalry and devotion of Scot 
land had closed round their King four hundred years before, 
so now the peasant soldiers of the Transvaal closed round 
their stont old chief, and there was not a man of them who 
would dream of ceasing fire until his last cartridge had been 
shot away, or he had heard from the President’s lips the 
words of surrender that he knew he would never speak. 


(To be continucd.) 
eo 
PrEacHER: “How do you like your new manna, 
ohnnie: ‘Oh, purty good. Iet a jar of plums yister- 
day, and she blamed it on to the servant.” ? ? 
—st—- 


CHILDREN SoMETIMES Have Opp IpEAs or KIND- 
NEs8.—Mamma: “ How cruel, Eleanor, to hurt the poor 
little worm.” 

_ Eleanor: “But he looked so lonely, mamma, an’ I 
just cut him in two so’s he’d have company, an’ the two 
of him wiggled off together jus’as happy as possible.” 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 
CANS 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the payment 
of a small annual premium to the Oceaa Accideat & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who are prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his money 
and interest. 

NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 1871, 

is £100,000, and its Invested Funds excecd a Quarter of a 

Million. 

Write for Prospectus to— 

RICHARD J. PAULL, 
General Manager and Secretary, 

40 TO 44 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.Co 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 26, 1896. 


PLAYING ‘“ MAKE-BELIEVE.” 


Come sit here yim where the firelight is glowing with 
tremor and start 

"Twas only for a that I lingered till after the guests 
should depar 

Ah, me, how the breath of your lilies is laden with love 
and with truth! 

They bring up again, for a moment, the tenderest 
dreams of one’s youth. 

Methinks ‘twould be sweet to live over—or love over— 
even in play, 

As children might do, se nothing, but just “ mak- 
iny L'lieve,” as they siy. 

Of course, 'twould be aay a jesting, a pastime, to you 
and to me, 

But just for to-night let us try it and see if such things 
there could be. 

And Time shall roll back (let's pretend it), for only our- 
eelves, we will say, 

So instead of the years we have wasted, we'll think it 
was only a day ! 

And we will be fr a ayain—lovers, perhaps, as of old, 
if you will, 

A: d play that we never had quarrelled, but really did 
cure, you know, still. 

Tis just for to- night, child, this only, and midnight 
skull limit our play, 

And then, why, then 
Le going away. 


ime can move onward, and I shall 


Now, how to legin! You must ask me to read some old 
leyend and sweet, 

And you ehall sit here in the shadows, with me kneeling 
low at your feet; 

While up in its crimson and glory the firelight flickers 
and faints, 

And over your eyes, us you listen, the white lids droop, 
like a saint's; 

And bow the soft rose- flush is mounting and drifting in 
just the old = 

(But you must not blush at my words, dear; remember, 
we're only in play !) 

And now, I believe, ‘tis your hand, sweet, that lies on my 
rough. curling hair, 

As snow, filling soft in the winter, caresses the dark 
leaves there. 

But harken! The midnight is striking! Our play-time 
is over you see; 

(Yet never a duy of the old love was precious as this one 
to n.e). 

And now you are free! Do.you hear me? Quite free, 
as you had been before, 

And we are “ grown-up folks” 


again, child, and not 
“making bilieve” 


any more ; 

So I will just pray, as I leave you, that God will let 
nothing befall, 

Because, oh, my darling, I love you! "Twas never a 

And I had meant never to tell you, because of the past 
that was dead ; 

But somehow, rhaps ‘twas the lilies, and somehow, the 
words would he said. aa 

So try and forgive me: g night now, and yet—and 
ye —God I ao I dream? s * 

Are the teara in your sft eyes welling, or is it the fire's 
subtle gleam ? 

Ab, no! fora sob is my answer, I hold you for ever and 
fust— 

For I know that the play of the children meant only a 
real love at last. 


fo 
THE MOST RAPID SPEAKER. 


THE most rapid orator in the world, and the torment 
of the swiftest shorthand-writers, is the Italian Deputy 
and ex-Minister, Barnardino Grimaldi. 

The tongue of this eloquent politician possesses “the 
capacity of gurgling forth a torrent of 180 to 200 words 
in v minute.” The last subject of his Parliamenta 
oratory was the Italian railway legislation, upon which 
ke bad delivered forty-two long speeches, to the 
mingled admiration and borror of his audience. 

* What a me rey,” * exclaimed one, “ that Grimaldi was 
not born a girl!’ 

“Yes,” replied the other; “fancy such a speaker 
growing up to be somebody's ‘mother-in-law !” 

<———~t-—_____ 

WILLIE (at the close of Christmas Day): “Ma, 
es t you say that Santa Claus only brought presents 

boy ap” 
othe me Yes, dear.” 

Willie: ““Well, if Santa Claus thinks all of the 
fellers he brought presents for at Christmas are good 
boys, he must be easily fooled.” 


eee Fg 


A scHOOL inspector, having a few minutes to spare 
after examining the school, put a few questions to the 
lower form boys on the common objects of the school- 
room. 

“What is the use of that map?” he asked, pointin B 
to one stretched across a corner of the room : “and hal 
a-dozen shrill voices answered: 

“ Please, sir, it’s to hide teacher's bicycle.” 


\ 


child's play at all! 


GAMES FOR XMAS 
PARTIES, 


ALTHOUGH this com 


tition has been extremely 


concerned, the quality of the contrilutiona was scarcely 
brilliant. Most of the gimes sent in were altogether 
too well known, while a large number were simply 

popular games eluborated. The £5 has been 
awarded to Mr. W. G. Mole, 28, Pinhoe Road, Exeter, 
for “Japan Fan Racing.” The other competitors whose 
contributions ay-pear below have been paid ut the rate of 
£2 28. a column for their matter. 


eas 


“A SPIDER-WEB PARTY.” 


One of the members of the party must get a reel of 
thick white or red silk, and, going from room to room, 
upstairs and down, wind the sitk round any obstacles 
met on the way, the more intricate the windings the 
more fun and delay. At the end of the windings a prize 
must be attuched, and the lucky one who first traces the 
windings correc tly, gets the prize. The other members 
of the company remain, in the meantime, all in one 
rcom, until the spider (generally the hostess) finishes 
her web. Then they all set out to unravel the web, the 
spider following to see the correct solution of the 
puzzle. 


‘JAPAN FAN RACING.” 


Furnisn some half-dozen of your company witha 
Japanese fan each. 

Have ready as inany pieces of paper, one to be appor- 
tioned to each pluyer, and each piece to be about the 
size of the palm of your hand and of a different colour, 
so that euch player may know his own. 

Then settle on a sturting-place und a winning-post, 
one being ut one end of a Jarge rooin and the other at 
the other; luy one piece of paper on the curpet before 
each player, and ut a “One, two, three, and away!” 
let each run ut his paper, striving who can fan it to 
the winning-post first. 

Amusement will lie in_the liability of the papers to 
Ret so involved that Pink's fainilog, say, W ai 1 help 

lue’s paper more than his own. 
oe must be the only mode of progress, never the 
1an 


THE ‘“' GRAMPUS” GAME. 


A DINING-TABLE, an ordinary glass marble, and a 
piece of chalk are required for this gume. The players 
must be evenly divided, and, if possible, it is better to 
have the same number of ladies and gentlemen on each 
side. 

A line is drawn down the middle of the table, and 
the players kneel round, each “ side” taking one half of 
the table. 

The captain then starts the game by blowing the 
marble down hia side of the table, from the end, after 
maelt the object is to blow the marble off their 

opponent's side of the chalk line. When the marble is 
blown off the table, it counts as a goal to the other side, 
and also if the marble touches one of, the players. A 
goal cannot be scored from a “ kick-off;” the marble must 
be turned by some of the other players before it leaves 
the table. Ten goals is “ game. 

When the marble is going quickly it can be stopped 
by blowing in little puffs, instead of blowing steadily. 
A great deal of science can be put into the game, as 

“ passing ” is necessary. 


——_—_—_———=! se«* 


A PENNY OR A KISS. 


THE first thing that is done is pie ut all the young 
ladies out of the room and bring all the gentlemen in ; 
then tie a piece of oa rere in the ceutre of the room a 
the ceiling or gas-pendant; then you get a penny an 
place it oF the back of some gentleman, making himstand 
exactly under the mistletoe. The next thing you do is 
to call in one of the young ladies, lead her to the 
centre of the room, under the mistletoe, and apposite the 

oung man, get a handkerchief and tie her hands in 
bes nt; then the gentleman asks her to lift the penny off 
his back. 

Of course, she has to put ,her hands and arms 
over his head to reach the penny, and then he lifts 
up his head—it being in between her arms—and 
kisses her. Then, when she has been kissed, 
another girl is called in, until the same operation has 
been performed on them all. Of course, you can 
change the gentleman under the mistletoe, and not give 
the same one the whole of the good things. 

Needless to say, ue game creates great fun and 
laughter. If any girl sees through the game and does 
not get kissed, she wins the penny. 


As keen as a Pazor, as sharp as a swo 
As welcom3 as HOME iY Hr 


successful so far as the number of uttempts is: 
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‘“MUMMIES.” 


Let two or three of the gentlemen be swathed in 
sheets until perfectly sha lesa, leaving only one eye 
exposed, and lubelled: “Please do not touch.” They 
mit be seuted or standing. 

The showman then invites the rest of the guests into 
the room, and sping a yarn ubout obtaining the 
mummies, but being undera difficulty as to their identity, 
therefore, he offers three prizes (real ones) to those who 
can give the correct names of them. 


“ACTING TITLES.” 

A FEw of the company are chosen, or volunteer, to be 
the actors. They retire, and proceed to select the title 
of a book, returning to the room to act the one chosen, 
in dumb show, mystifying the audience as much as 
possible, of course. 

After the actors have retired, the audience must, in 
three guceses, name the title. If successful u fresh 
contingent retires, and the game continues. 

Por instance, * * All Sorts and Conditions of Men” is 
eusily acted, using hats and cups, ete., found in the hall, 
to emphasise the distinctions. “Work” is also illue- 
trated by each one imitating some trade, 

Little Women and Good Wives,” by a group of 
children and their mothers. ‘We Two” needs no des- 
cri oh though it may be guessed as “My Cousin 
an 

“The Manchester Man,” should there be one who can 
claiin the title, will puzzle the company by juet walking 
in and out again. 

“ Valdar the Oft-Born” may le depicted by a gentle- 
man carrying a saucepan lid and flourishing an umbrella 
in an attitude similar to that of the figure on the cover 
of the book. 

A number of persons chirping would give an excellent 
clue to “ When the Birds begin to Sing.” 

The titles of songs and pericdicals w:ll also 
suggest endless scenes to add to the pleasures of the 


company. F 
rf 

BavLkeD AGain.— Long-haired Visitor (entering 
timidly): “I have here a little poem written on sxow, 
and——” 

Editor (interrupting hastily): “Written on snow! 
We can’t use anything that isn’t written on paper. 
Sorry. Tum the knob to the right. That’s it. Guod- 
morning!” 

—f——__ 

“Dora,” said her fagher, “I told you a month ago 
that you must have nothing more to do with young 
Doctor Seedeigh, because of his poverty.” 

“ Yes, pa.” 

“Well, you may encourage his attentions now, and 
win him if you can. Since influenza broke out he has 
become a millionaire.” 

“ ——_——~» fo 

Wire: “Be sure to advertise for Fido in the morn- 
ing newspapers.” 

Next day the wife read in the morning newspupers: 

“Ten Shillings Reward.—Lost, a mangy lup-doy, with 
one eye und no tail. Too fut to walk. Answers to the 
name of Fido. Smells like a monkey-house. If returned 
stuffed, thirty shillings reward.” = 

— 

“ My gracious, Johnny! Why are you pounding 
Willie Stuffington on the stomach in that manner? a 
asked the good lady who was presiding over one of the 
tables at the church supper. 

“ Because he has eaten all he can hold without havin’ 
it shook down, an’ he wants another piece of cuke,” 
replied Johnny Squanch. “ He’ 8 going to do the same 
thing for me when I get full.” 


10 ve : 
Articy, Ya FOR | 
A 


For articles suitable for publication in P.W. of any length, and 
for short stories of mot more than 2,500 words, we pay at the rate 
of £2. 2s. a columa, which is a higher price than is paid by any 
other paper ef the kind ia the world. Asan additional Induce- 
meat to authors (o give us the refusal of their best work, we offer 
a bonus of £10, which will be paid to the author of the 
contribution coasidered to be the best that appears in the 
sumbers of P.W. dated respectively December 5, 12, 19, and 
26. This offer will be repeated from month to month... A 
really interesting article of 500 words, or half a columa, for 
instance, may thus briog to the writer the sum of - e 
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NOTES at home and abroad. 


’ 
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FICTION. 


THE YOUNG LADY MISSIONER. 
ae ~ goes, with schemes prolific for the heathen- 


c, 
All her soul with pity burning for those far-off coral 


8 Hy 

She would have her friends endow a ladies’ school in 
Chicahana, 

And establish kindergartens through the indolent Azores. 


Now she pleads with you to sign a cv in behalf of 
Chi P y ign a paper in 


To correct an ancient evil by a prize for larger feet ; 
And her lovely eyes are streaming, while she speaks of 
_ heathen women 

With their shocking scant apparel and the vulgar food 
they eat. 

Not a man has heart to snub her, though she turns the 
talk to blubber, 

Oily natives of Kamschatka and the podgy Eskimos, 

Or, at hinted change of topic, takes you flying o'er the 


tropic 
To the swarthy son of Afric with a bangle through his 
nose. 


Oh, she looks and speaks so sweetly that she wins your 
heart Completely: 
And her strings of dry statistics chain you like a 
silken mesh ; 
You give most profound attention to each sev'ral 
hen mention, 
For her face is like a rose-leaf, and your heart is only 


By-and-bye, with fingers taper, she presents a folded 
paper, 

And you areal it out before you with a sigh that 
sweeps floor ; 

are victims without number, from a poet to a 

plumber, : 

And you never saw such figures on a begging-sheet 
before. 


Up you glance with indecisioa—but you see a pleading 
vision, 

Dewy e beset with dimples, eyes like sweet unuttered 
peers 3 p 

And with all your spirit burning you set down a whole 


week's areas 
To assist some lucky heathen up the shiny golden stairs. 
———_-4-+—_____ 
The of City hite—«so you were a 


pioneer in the early days of the East India Company ?” 
“T was,” answered the man with the grey beard.’ 
“ You lived among the hostile Indians ? ’ 
“ Yes.” 
“Lived with a rifle in your hands, and in hourly 
a tr of being the mark for a hidden enemg’s 


“It was something like that.” 

“ Do you know I often think that a life like that must 
be terrible. I should think the mere strain on the 
nerves would kill a man in u short time—holding your 
life in your band all the time, always conscious that a 
moment's relaxation of vigilance may mean death.” 

“ Oh, I don't =~ replied the grey-beard. “When 
I came back from East I was sixty years old, and 
did not have a grey hair. The very day I landed in 
London I went to Birmingham, and started to walk 
across a street. Half-way over I heard the most awful 
clanging and shrieking I ever heard, and somebody 

ve me a push that sent me on the kerbstone. Then 

looked round. I saw I'd come within an ace of being 
ran over by a steam tram. Never had so narrow an 
escape from the hill tribes. 

“T went into a restaurant close by to get a drink and 
settle my nerves. While I was standing at the bar a 
couple of fellows got into an ment, and one of 
them threw a heavy beer-jug. idn't hit the other 
fellow, but it came within a sixteenth of an inch of my 
right temple. 

“T d to walk to the town hall, and the first 
crossing I came to a policeman grabbed me by the 
shoulder and jerked me across so quickly it made my 
head swim. I looked to see what was the matter, for 
there were no tram-cars in that street, and I saw I had 
just escaped from being run down by a haneom hurry- 

to catoh a train. 

“ A little farther somebody yelled : ‘ Look out,’ at me, 
and when I jumped, a chimney-pot fell and struck where 
I had been standing. 

“I got to my hotel, and was making for the door, 
when somebody seized me and asked me if I wanted to 
be killed. They were hoisting a safe into a second-starey 
window over where I'd been Sree © peel L bstay 
more than got out of the way re a rope broke and 


“I went to bed, and about midnight I was called by 
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A Hard Frost.—The other evening, as a patient 
policeman was pacing his beat in Howard Street, a 
young man passed him and ran up a flight of stone 
steps and rong the bell. The officer heard the door 
open, a young lady’s voice sing out, and he said to 
himeelf: “ "Tis love's young dream.” 

He was just moving on, when another young man 
approached, looked up at the house, and in a sheepish 
way asked the officer if he had seen any one go in. He 
was informed of what had occurred a moment before, and 
he gasped : “ It was that sneaking chap from Brixton.” 

He walked on, and the officer walked on, but ten 
minutes later the young man climbed the stone steps 
with a pail of water in his hand and emptied its 
contents over every stone. He was sitting on the kerb- 
stone opposite as the officer came back, meaning to stay 
there until his plan unfolded or until he froze to death. 
He didn’t froeze. 

In about ten minutes the door opposite re and 
two voices were heard for a moment, and then the 
young man from Brixton came down the steps on his 
ear,*his elbow, his shoulder-blade, his heel—on almost 
every other of the human make-up. He struck the 
pavement, shot across it. to the gutter, and came to a 
standstill with his head in the snow. 

There was a peal of laughter from the house as the 
door shut, and the watcher on the kerbstone chuckled 
and remarked : ‘That heartless langh was not uttered 
by a woman who loves!” 

Five minutes later he carefully crawled up the icy 
steps, and the good Soeeman heard him cordially 
greeted, and mused: “ Well, if there ain’t more’n seven- 
teen different ways of finding out if a girl loves you!” 

i 
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Stood Her Rights.— The woman lawyer 
sees oils of briefs down before the Judge and 
said: 

“I move to discharge this prisoner on the grounds that 
the prosecution have not proved their case and that the 
evidence is irrelevant and immaterial.” 

“ Motion granted,” said the Judge. 

“No more dastardly outrage was ever perpetrated,” 
began the lawyer, “t the incarceration of this, my 
innocent client. He was engaged in the pursuit of his 
daily vocation, when the strong arm of the law descended 
upon him. ‘a 

“ Madam,” said the Judge, “have I not already told 
zoe that our motion was granted? The prisoner is 

8c ” 

“He was o man without guile,” continued the fair 
counsellor. “ He supported his family as best he could. 
He was in the midst of his family circle when a minion 
of the law entered and demanded his immediate incar- 
ceration.” 

“T have already decided in your favour, madam, as I 
have told you twice,” drawled the Judge. “ What more 
do you waut ?” 

“What more do I want, indeed P” cried the woman 
lawyer, her face flushing to a crimson hue. ‘“ Why, I 
want to argue this case. I stand upon my constitutional 
right asa woman to have the last word, and I mean to 
have it.” 

And she did. 

—_-+————+ 

“TI Know a fellow who could tame a tiger with a 
glance of hia eye.” 

“ What became of him ?” 

“He's dead. He tried it on a bicycle scorcher. ” 

—— { -—_ 

REFRESHING ReMaARKS.—Caller: ‘Gracious, man, 
what are you burning these rank weeds here in your 
room for ?” 

Husband (sadly) : 
the cigars my wile 
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“I'm trying to break myself in for 
will give me at Christmas.” 
——_+}<___ 

An Important Discovery.—Bliffers (reading) : 
“Science now recognises a condition called ‘ intoxica- 
tion by radiation.’ Many cases of drunkenness are 
cited in which the victim had touched nothing alcoholic, 
but had simply been in the company of drinkers.” 

aaa “Cut that out. Iwant to show it to my 
wife. 


« ARE YOU «4 


A BAD CHARACTER? 
SS eee 


O amuse and at the same time to interest our readers 
we have retained the services of the most expert 
graphologist of the present day, and even those 

who do not believe in the art will soon find them- 
selves convinced if they care to send along a ‘specimen of 
their handwriting upon an unruled sheet of paper with 
their usual signature and full address, From this their 
characters will be told. These characters will not 
necessarily be flattering. They will be bare statements of 
the truth. In each case six stamps and a stamped and 
addressed envelope must be inclosed. All letters should 
bo marked “Grarwotocisr,” and forwarded to 

‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY” BUILDING, Henrietta 

« ° LONDON, W.C. 
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CHRISTMAS 
*  ORACKERS. 


——— SS SS SS SSS 

In the old English pantomimes the harlequin played 
a serious as wellas a merely comic part. The columbine 
(originally his daughter) was a village maiden, whose 
lover was pursued by the stage policeman. 

One English firm alone is responsible for the annual 
issue of 15,000,000 Christmas and New Year’s cards. 
As much as £200 has been paid for a single design for a 
card, and often £1,000 is capenuen on one ere it reaches 
the public. The writers of verse do well too, having 
their little bills of £20 and upwards settled for their 
contributions of seasonable poetry. 

Tax Scotch Presbyterian Church, and many sects of 
Dissenters , have no regard for Christmas Day as a 
religious festival. Many of them dispute the fact of 
the twenty-fifth of December being the Day of Nativity, 
maintaining amongst other reasons that at this time of 
the year it is the height of the rainy season, a time when 
the shepherds could hardly expect to be “watching 
their flocks by night.” 

In England the practise of singing Christmas carols 
was widely spread as early as the 9thcentury. Unfor- 
tunately many of the traditional carols are not extant 
in early manuscript copies, and were greatly corrupted 
when they found their way into a The first print-d 
collection of carols came from the press of Wynken de 
Worde, in 1551, and a unique fragment is still preserved 
containing the famous « Boar’ 


"s Head” carol, which is 
still sung at Queen’s College, Oxford, on Christmas Day, 

NatuRE makes a wonderful provision for the 
propagation of the mistletoe. The berries of the plant 
are much sought after by the missel-thrush, a bird 
familiar to all country people. As the bird eats the 
berries it gets the sticky secds entangled in its feet and 
bill, and flying away to another tree, it gets rid of them 
by rubbing them off sideways on the branches. It often 
happens to be a favourable spot for the seed to sprout in. 
Once planted the berry quickly proceeds to make good 
its advantage. 

AccorDING to the manager of ao leading parcels 
delivery company, the recipients of some of the most 
costly Christmas boxes are the parish officials of the higher 
grade—those gentlemen who have the spending of the 
ratepayers’ money. During one festive season the vestry 
ank of his district received no fewer than fifty-seven 
turkeys, sixteen hams, three legs of mutton, forty-four 
boxes of cigars, eleven cases of wines and spirits, and 
thirteen miscellaneous consignments of game—such as 
pheasants, partridges, and hares. 

In Spain a naciemiento is set up in most of the 
respectable houses at Christmas time. This consists of 
a rude imitation of rocks, with baby houses and clay 
figures, representing the Nativity. The shepherds, the 
ox, the ass, all kneeling to the Holy Infant, with Joseph 
and Mary in a ruined stable. The evenings are spent 
in merriment, dancing, reciting, and singing carols ‘9 
the sound of the zombomba, a musical instrumeut 
formed by stretching a piece of parchment slightly 
covered with wax over the mouth of an earthen jar, 
with a slender reed fixed in the centre, from which x 
sound is produced similar to that from a tambourine. 

Tue Christmas candles, which in some remote parts 
of the country are still burned from the early dawn to 
the close of Christmas Day, lest some evil should bef:ll 
the house during the ensuing year, are a survival of th» 
monster Yule candle, which in former times shed its 
light upon the festive board at this season. It was a 
sign of the Light that came into the world, as prophesicd 
by John ths Baptist. The lighting of the tiny coloured 
candles on the Christmas tree bas the same meaning. 
It was the presentation of these candles by the tallow- 
chandlers to their regular customers at Christmas tim: 
pat made other tradesmen follow suit with a Christmis- 

x. 

Curistmas Day in the workhouse is not such 
dismal affair after all. Many of these institutions giv: 
the inmates a liberal allowance of beer and tobacco in 
addition toa generous diet, and the evening is spent 
with a feast of harmony. Rather a fuany incident 
occurred at a provincial workhouse last Christmas. A 
concert wa3 being given, and during its progress an 
unfortunate inmate volunteered a song, and after he hal 
struggled through some fifty verses the chairman 
ventured to inquire when the warbler was expe:ted to 
cease. The maundering minstrel answered chceerily: 
“Oh, there’s only three hundred and fifty verses 
altogether!” It was unanimously a; that he 
should reserve his vocal powers, and finish his little 
ballad at some future time. 
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MUSTN’T TELL. 


I coup describe how fair she was; 


de foie gras, inclosed in a crust, and resembling a | 
giguutic English pork pie. The Crown Princess of 
Sparta, one of Her Majesty’s German grand-daughters, | 


Her os soft swelling hus of late years sent a case of special currants and | 
Had made me ask for just one kiss— spices from her far-away Greek home. 
But that is telling. A similar gift to that of the King of Saxony arrives | 


I could say her eyes said yes, 
uy fears dispelling ; 
Yet how her lips remained demure— 


from the young Emperor of gnge who also adds one 
of the famous woodcock pies in which German house- 
wives delight. The Empress Frederick never omits a 


But is telling. case of gingerbread, a German delicacy of which her 

I a seen is Colling father was very fond, and in good time for the Christmas 

ea say how she turned her head, dinner arrive twelve dozen bottles of the choicest Tey 
aintly rebelling ; from the Emperor of Austria. The baron of beef, whic 


And how I won the kiss at last— 
But that is telling. 


I could say how I closed her lips, 
Their anger quelling. 
Kissing is good—the only harm 
Is in the telliny. 
oh Oo 


ARRIVING AT A CONCLUSION, 


WILLIg Stimson: “Mamma, does Santa Claus get 
his slei zh on Christmas Eve and drive to all the houses 
of the little boys and girls?” 

Mrs, Slimson: “ Yes.” 

Witlie: “And does he stop at cach chimney as he 
goes along, and leave the right things ?” 

Mrs. Slimson: “ Yes.” 

Willie: “He must be prett quick to visit all the 
litt'e boys and girls in one night.’ 
Mrs. Slimson: “ He is, dear.” 

Willie (thoughtfully): “I don’t believe he does it 
that way.” 

Mra. Bison ; “ How do you think he does it? ” 

Willie: “I think he plans ahead and does some of the 
work beforehand.” 

Mrs. Slimson: “ What makes you think so?” 

Willie: “ Well I notice that he’s got all my presents 
put away in one of the cupboards already.” 


—_— oo 
CHRISTMAS DAY WITH THE QUEEN. 


THE Queen is a true Englishwoman in her love of 
Christmas, and she has never allowed one jot of the 
ceremonies and customs connected with the 25th of 
December to be abated by those about her. 

To take but one trivial instance, Her Majesty has 
remained faithful to the cult of Christmas cards. As 
early as in November a large selection is sent from the 
leading London houses, and often the advice of her 
ladies in-waiting is asked as to what are the newest in 
shape and design, and the most suitable for the season ; 
indeed, almost invariably « Christmas card, with not 
unfrequently a line in Her Majesty’s own flowing hand- 
writing, will accompany a more substantial gift to one 
of her old servants and humble friends. Incredible 
though it may seem, Queen Victoria's own personal gift 
list each Christmas comes up to nearly a thousand 
presente, for not only does she offer some token of good- 
will to every member of her own immensc family, but 
she never forgets her old friends’ children and grand- 
children, and her one-time maids-of-honour, who have 
now married and made homes of their own. ; 

It is hardly necessary to assert orce more the fact of 
Her Majesty's kindness to her old servants. Whoever 
else is forgotten, they ure remembered when Christmas 
comes round, and those of the Queen's dressers who 
have become superannuated from her service, come back 
for that one week to Windsor or Osborne, as the case 
may be, and assist in the thousand-and-one spevial 
small duties which then have to be performed. 

One touching and curious custom prevails in regard 
to the Queen's olde# servants. All those retainers who 
forined part of her household when the late Prince 
Consort was master of the house are given pieces of silver 

late—the choice of the object being left to their own 
ii scretion—and on Christmas Day ench fortunate 
recipient receives his gift, together with a large black- 
bordered card inscribed: “ With good wishes from Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort.’ 

As may be easily imagined, Her Majesty receives a 
very varied and extraordinary assortment of Christmas 
presents each year, from the priceless gift, generall 
consisting of a gold piece of plate, richly studded wit 
gems, sent from St. Petersburg, to the curiously simple 
offerings which occasionally find their way into the 
Royal presence. On one occasion a poor Irish woman 
implored a lady whom she knew to connected with 
the Court to transmit two new-laid eggs to Her Majest 
on Christmas morning, and, breaking for once throug 
her rule of not accepting presents with the donor's 
name attached, the Queen gladdened her Irish subject's 
heart by accepting the gift. 7 

In the old he 8 various kinds of food were considered 
the most suitable Christmas present you could send to 
a dear friend. Her Majesty's German relations evidently 
hold this to be stil! true,and several of the dishes which are 


is, of course, British, is always supplied by the same 
Windsor butcher, and is civanuble served on an 
immense silver dish which was once the private property 
of Henry VIII. 

Two hundred plum-puddings are turned out of the 
Royal kitchens, and the mince-meat is made frem a 
very old recip introduced by King James I. Immedi- 
ately after the plum-pudding, Stilton cheese is handed 
round, and then follow roast chestnuts, served in gold 
and silver sweetmeat baskets. Those who have the 
honour of assisting at Her Majesty's Christmas dinner, 
eat off gold and silver plate, the dessert service generally 
used being the famous Sévres ect, which, purchased by 
George IV., is the private property of Her Majesty ; it is 
valued at £50,000. 

Among other trophies generally placed on the table 
or side-hoard on Christmas Day, is the peacock studded 
with precious stones, and the Indian tizer’s head, whose 
diamond tceth and gold tongue is a source of great 
interest to the younger members of the Royal Family. 
The menu is, curiously enough, written ina mixture of 
French, German, and English, according to what the 
dinner may consist of, and is inscribed on a very 
a a card headed by the Royal monogram, 
ang 


a view of Windsor, Osborne, or Balmoral. 

he lovely woods and glens of Balmoral supply most 
of the Christmas decorations of Windsor and Osborne, 
but all the mistletoe is found in Windsor Great Park. 
The dried heather, stag-horn moss, and rowan berries, 
are made into large wreaths early in the autumn, and 
are kept in damp cellars until the day comes when they 
have to be sent to England. Her Majesty sets the 
example herself of wearing a little noseyay of holly 
and miseletoe ; this has, on more than one occusion, been 
pinned on to her gown by the Koh-i-noor. 

At Court, as elsewhere, Christmas is essentially the 
children's festival, and during the day that the terrible 
news of Prince Henry of Battenberg’s death arrived in 
the Isle of Wight, Her Majesty whispered to one of her 
intimate friends: “I am glad this did not happen before 
Christinas, because of the children.” 

During the years that Her Majesty took charge of the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught’s little ones, there was, | 
round Her Majesty, quite a gathering of grandchildren 
each Christmas Day, and those gifts presented by her | 
to the children are always laid out in Her Majesty's | 
own x00m ; indeed, until quite lately the Queen always | 
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presented h: r gifts to the household herself. 

The Queen's own presents are all arranged in due 
sequence in the library or in some other suitable apart- 
ment, and in each case the name of the donor is 
attached to the present. Nothing pleases Queen 
Victovia better than to receive a piece of needlework or 
embroidery done by the childish fingers of one of her 
childish descendants, it is in this form that the gift sent 
by the German Emperor and Empress's tiny daughter 
always comes. 

The Royal household always enjoys “hearing the 
waits,” and these, when Her Majesty is spending 
Christmas at Oshorne, consist of the choir of Whipping- 
ham Church. They make their appearance at the 
Castle, not only on Christmas Eve, but also on the ! 
evening of Christmas Day. Both Her Majesty and 
Princess Beatrice are very fond of the old English | 
carols. 

For long after Christmas Day, Christmas fave makes 
its appearance at the Royal table. Mountains of mince. | 
pies, sacks of roast chestnuts, thousands of crackers, 
and pounds of plum-pudding, both hot and cold, are 
consumed by the Royal household. 

There are quite as grand doings in the servants’ hall 
as there are in the Royal dining-room. Her Majesty 
likes everyone about be to be happy during the 
Christmas days, and it is characterist:e of her careful- 
ness that from the firat day she began housekeeping on 
her own account, Her Majesty mae it a rule that every 
member of her household should be given time for going 
to church on Sunday, and on Christmas Day, if not in 
the morning, then in the evening. 


—_————F 
“Has Willie Giggs a responsible position?” asked 
one girl. 
“Yes,” replied the other, “in one way. Every time 
his employer rings a bell he’s expected to respond.” 


st fo 


Man’s Heavy BurpEen.—Mrx. De Science: “If I am 
ve to carry the baby about, I should think you ought 
to Thad . 

Professor De Science: “You forget, my dear, that 
“an average man has to carry an atmospheric pressure of 
fifteen tons, while woman, being smaller, does not have 
to carry over ten or twelve tons,” 


As useful as th’ umbrella you took in mistake, 


Or ISOBEL’S HOME COOKERY in making a cake. 


THAT CHILD WAS WHIPPED! 


THERE is one young matron living in the suburbs 
who failed to enjoy her Yuletide turkey, though she 
added to it the stufling and the toothsome apple sauce, 
and invited her friends to share it with her. tt happens 
that she is the mother of a small girl whose angelic 
appearance is constantly remarked, and who is invariably 
borrowed by an artist friend when he is commissioned 
to paint a cherub, 

andsome is, however, as handsome behaves itself, 
and those who know Miss Ethel best admire her least. 

The guests had all assembled, and the hostess, serene 
in the quality of the soup and Ethel’s promise of good 
behaviour, was all smiles. 

Ethel had wedged herself between her young aunt and 
a potential admirer on the sofa. 

“Well, Misa Ethel,” eaid that unconscious youth 
smiling at her over his chrysanthemum, “ are you glad 
to see ine?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. de Lay,” was the sniling raply, “I'm 
gladmamma asked you; she said she hated to do it, for 
you were so fussy that she would be in agony lest any- 
thing should go wrong, but she thought that maybe 
wken you saw how Lappy and comfortable she and papa 
were, you might ask Aunt Edith—why, Aunt Edith, 
what ia the matter?" 

In- the awful pause which followed, dinner was 
announced. By the time that dessert was brought on 
the table the hostess was sufficiently composed to say to 
her right-hand neighbour: 

“Only think, Mra. Silverton, I forgot the greatest 
holiday of the year, and all my best silver is in the 
vault at the safe deposit, and I couldn't get it out.” 

Then above the murmur of sympathy rose a sweet, 
childish voice, saying : 

“ But, amma, don't you remember? You said that 
after all it was a good thing, for now you could borrow 
grandma's service, and those horrid Silvertons wonld 
think that if that was only your second best the other 
must be very handsome indeed.” 

And then, with one accord, the guests began to speak 
concerning the weather. 

oo 

“How do you know that it was a man that wrote this 
novel?” 

Helen: “ Because the story takes you over a space of 
ten years, and the heroine never changes her dress but 
once.” 

——~ 3 


A LAWYER was questioning a widow the other day 
about her history. 

“ My history,” she replied, “is simplicity itself. My 
first was the happiness of my life, my second was 
goodness itself, my third——” 

‘Excuse me, madam,” interrupted the lawyer, “ but 
really we aren’t here to discuss charades.” 


ef oe 


Scumipt: “TI am puzzled what to buy my uncle for 
a birthday present. He is fearfully stingy, and no 
matter what I give him he lays it aside and never 
uses it.” 

Hufnagel: “If that’s so you can get off very cheaply 
indeed.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Fill half-a-dozen Lottles with water, seal them up 
well, label them “Old Gin,” or “ Old Cognac,” and he 
will never be the wiser.” 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


—— ee 


Weer THE TINSEL AND Giass DECORATIONS 
Comp From. 

How many of the hundreds of thousands of children 
and grown who have enjoyed the sight of, and 
helped to fasten the many fragile ornaments to, the 
Christmas tree, know whence these dainty-nothings 
come? At least nine-tenths of the world’s supply of 
tees fimany knick-knackacosnsfrom the TWéringes: Wald; 
the forest of Thiiringen, in Central Germany, Notbin 
could more appropriately be called the storeroom an 
workshop of Santa Claus than théee elevated, as well as 
fsolated, forest-clad mountain regions. 

The past year marked an in the glass-blowing 
industrica of the Thiringen-Wald. The people cele- 
brated the 300th anniversary of the establishment of 
Dies, oees meg tle ine is 5, coms 

rel am the mountains is a complete 
little Cooksey, Sich. toma out just as many as 
the numerical strength of the family Placer Every- 
Lag Stag 8, from the venerable gran id pesente, if they 
be ali dle. 

As a rule, the elder members of the family—the 
father, mother, and grown sonse—perform the most 
difficult and hardest work : that of blowing and shaping 
the glass ornaments. The blowers generally sit three 
to five round a table, each making his particular pattern 
as suite his fancy. The three chief points of all absorb- 
ing importarce observed are speed, cheapness, and 
quality. The people might be said to be a race of artista 


‘im their particular line, and there is little waste from 


family designs. The glass used a great deal is known 
in the trade as flashed glass. The workman has two 
pote, one with coloured and one without any mixture. 
As the work requircs, he dipa his blow-pipe in one or 
the other, sometimes mixing the two substances. 

To uce the film of colour he quickly immerses his 
bulb in the colouring fluid, which ae the object a 
marvellous lustre. The most delicate shading is 
obtained by eating away the colour by means of fluoric 
acid, which is frequently employed, and most beautiful 
effects are thus produced. o one has seen these 
variegated Christmas-tree decorations without marvel- 
ling ut the intense brilliancy of their colour. These superb 
effects are obtained by the use of metallic oxides, and 
are qeneny applied by some of the children of the 
family. 


Ae soon as the object leaves the glass-blowing hand 
it is passed to some other member of the family 
wheee duty it is to fasten an eye or a hook, as the case 
mny be, to the ornament. to be dyed it goes to 
another, who stands at the bath and dips every ob‘ect 
with lightning rapidity. He or she then hands it to 
some child, who pute it on a long stick for the drying 
oven. If an oven is not to be had, the heat of the room 
or the sun has to perform this office. Then the silver- 
ing, which gives an additional lustre to the oljject, is 
attended to. ‘his is done by dropping some quicksilver 
solation through a smal! opening left for that purpose. 

The final touches are then given the ornament in the 
buffing, or polishing with soft cotton batting. After 
they have paesed through these various processes they 
care all carefully carried into another room. Here they 
are placed in large, brilliant heaps on tables, chairs, or 
whatever is handy. 

A atra suddenly entering such a room, not 
knowing what its contents were, could readily imagine 
himself in Aladdin's treasure chamber. 
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MUSIC ON THE MARCH. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Russia writes : 

“In no civilised army, I believe, is the use of song to 
enliven toil so prevalent as among the Russians. 

“Shabbily and scantily clad, begrimed with dust and 
sweat in summer, bespattered and raggled with mud 
in autumn, clotted with snow in winter, with icicled lips 
and beards; at all times and in all weathers, along 
Russia's wretched ronds and ways, one may meet her 
soldiers, briekly covering the ground after long and 
forced marches ; forlorn and weary-looking objects, drab- 
coloured spectacles, not attractive to the eye, but ever 
with the cheery song issuing from throate which swallow 
no better food thar a thin soup cooked from refuse 
cabbage leaves, and ‘chunks’ of coarse black bread. 

“And that almost ceaseless song, pluintive though 
the naira invaviably are, seems not only to buoy their 
spirits up, but to raise them in the eyes of the spectator 
from over-driven hopeless slavesof an autocratic military 
system to cheery and willing endurers. 

“ Hordes of Cossacks may be met too, who have not 
stirred from the saddle for long, weary bours, and 
in their case the never-flagying chorus is enlivened by 
tambourine accompaniments from perbaps one warrior 
out of each fifty. 

“ During the mancuvres here this summer I saw quite 
an up to-dute innovation added by a cavalry squadron 
by ef of further enlivenment. 

“ All the troopers were singing in their usual vigorous 
fashion, while in the front rank of the first troop, 
one man made .music on a tambourine, another with 
cymbuls, and between them a third carried, as though it 
were the standard of the regiment, a long pole high 
aloft, on which was suspended a gorgeously clad scarlet 
doll about the size of a two-year-old infant ; and, worked 
by strings, this strange apparition jerked out its legs 
and arms to the rude time of this crude music, doing 
many of the modern music-hall dancers’ high kicks, her 
long, flaxen hair flying wildly in the wind.” 


fh 


WHY SCOTCH POETRY HURTS THE 
FRENCH PEOPLE. 


TAKE this verse of Burns’: 


“Oh, were thou in the cauld blast, 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
\ecwaed tae the angry airt, 
"d shelter thee, I'd shelter thee.” 


Now read this literal translation of what the French- 
man makes of it : 


“Oh, if thou wert ex to the cold hurricane 
On ie meadow down there, on the meade down 
ere, 
Opposing my plaid to its anger, 
TY shelter thee, I'd shelter thee,” 
and you will have some idea of what Burns must sound 
like to the afflicted French. 


CHARITY ON THE CHEAP. 


As the days draw in, the haberdashers begin to make 
a eae se for Christmas. Already articles suitable 
‘or the holidays are to be found on. the counters of 
these shops, and samples are being sent to cus- 
tomers. 

One of the grimmest satires of the season, however, is 
& sample of what is described as “a speciul purchase of 
heavy flannelettes,” which bears in very large the 
words, “suitable for charitable purposes.” Ie this an 
evidence that specially cheap articles are manufactured 
on purpose to tempt the so-called charitably di 
who desire to make a show at a little cost? or is 
this sort ofphoddy material considered good enough for 
the purpo@ of being given away P 

It is, in any case, not a pleasant reflection at a time 


WERK LENDING 
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THE CONVICTS’ JOKE, 


A GREAT many people lelieve that convicts are 
regaled with roust beef and plum-pudding on Christmas 
day, but this ia not so, each prisoner hus, without any 
exception, the diet prescribed for the day. If Christmas 
Day falls on a Sunday the convict has his ugnal bread- 
and-cheege dinner, and so on. It is a mistake to think 
that the prisoner in Her Majesty's local prigon, or the 
more terrible convict station, finds on this festive occasion 
any relaxation of the iron rule that prevai!s at all penal 
establishments. ; 

However, one Christmas-time the inmates of a Jarze 
convict prison rose to the occasion and relieved 
the terrible monotony of their existence by perpe- 
trating a huge joke. By sundry clandestine whis- 
perings, it was secretly resolved to “ring the old 
year out and the new year in” ina novel manner. It 
was understcod by all the prisoners that they should 
place all their tin-ware—consisting of washhand basin, 
water-jug, plate, candlestick, etc.—on their table, all in 
readiness for the clock to strike twelve. 

Every man was ready, and just as the Jast stroke 
chimed out all the tin fell with a loud crash 
and a clatter! It brought out all the night 
warders, with their swords drawn; but when they 
looked into the cells, all the inmates were comfort- 
ably sleeping, some actually snoring, while the utensils 
were all in their proper places. 

The warders were compelled to wink at it—they 
could not report all the prisoners, for there were not 
sufficient punishment cells in the gaol to accommodate 
one half, und so they were left to enjoy their little joke in 
peace. 

eet 


FOLLOWING GOOD ADVICE. 


“ THERE is such a thing as bein’ in the babit of takiu’ 
things too literal.” suid the old settler in Texas. who 
bad been in the country for four years; “and Wall-eyed 
Bowker is *bout as good a example of it as I know of.” 

“What has he been doing now?” asked the post- 
master. 

“Yesterday, the preacher, he says, it should be the 
duty of us all to put sunshine in the hearts of our 
fellow men, and what does Bowker do but follow up the 
idea by lettin’ daylight into a Chinaman.” 


eet 


ManacerE: “How many single daughters bus that 
man Boomer?” 
Clerk : “ Three.” 
Manager: “ Add a guinea to his gas bill and see that 
the meter at his house is geared higher.” 
—_~-t—__ 


AWEWARD YoutuHs.—Little Dick : “Seems to me the 
older folks grow the more awkward they get.” 
Mamma: “ Why so?” 
Littte Dick: “{ can strap sister's skates on in two 
minutes, but it takes Mr. Nicefel'o ‘bout hulf-an-hour.” 
ee 


A suDGE's little daughter, who had attended her 
father’s court for the first time, was very much 
interested in the proceedings. After her return home 
she told her mother : 

“Papa made a speech, and several other men made 
speeches to twelve men who sat all together, and then 
these twelve men were put in a dark chamber to be 
developed.” 


The Ever-present Dangers 


To Cyclists of « = «= To Football Players of 
SIDE-SLIP, . . « FROSTY CROUND, . . 
COLLISIONS, . ROUCH SCRUMS, . 
BRO KEN CHAINS, HEAVY KICKS, . 
AND aXD 
FAULTY BRAKES, FOULS, 


Make it imperative that every devotee of 
- either ofthese sports should . 


when the spirit of Charity is supposed to celebrate the | THEY WILL THEN BE INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENT TO 
THE TUNE OF £100, e e 


anniversary of ita birth. 


As hot as an oven, as damp as a f, 
As gay as a lark, as sick a a dos. 


Tar SSR Ta eer 
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$b4444% * The STORY of the FOURTH 
EMPIRE of FRANCE. 
AN | 


ne x 
American Emperor. 
By lsouis Tracy. { 
_Author of “THE FINAL WAR,” otc., ete. 


Ittustrated Se €, H. Hope. 


CHAPTER I. 
A Box at THE OPERa. 

Jzrome K. VansiTrakt was the richest man in the world. 

He owned vast territories; he controlled railways and 
fleets; cities paid him tribute, and myriads of workers 
toiled that his wealth might magnify unceasingly. 

In a word, he was a State rather an individual. 

Computations of the amount of his fortune differed by 
seores of millions sterling, and the public estimate of his 
riches was based more upon cubical measurements than the 
common standard of do! and cents. 

Thus, when the Sunday edition of the New York 
Heaawp sought to enlighten its readers as to the financial 
calibre of their most remarkable fellow-citizen, it summed 
bim up as follows: 

“If Vansittart wished to build his Fifth Avenue residence 
of solid gold he could do so, and then pave the Avenue and 
Weat 57th Street with silver 
in front of his house.” 

The Wor.p, which was 
nominally to him, 
stuck to the illustration : 


it said. 
a cent per ton to freight 
rates on the New York 
Central.” 

Of course, the democratic 
JouERNAL must develop the 


J “There is trouble on Wall 
Street,” wrote the city editor. 
“Vansittart shook up Lake 
Shores yesterday, and knocked diamond sparke out of every 
bear on ’Change.” 

Strange circumstances had conspired to ude tilis man 
—the esonomic phenomenon of the United States. - 

He was the heir of the princes of American industry. A 
weird medley of marriage and death had added bere a fair 
domain, there a huge section of some populous commune. 
Two trans-continental railroads had scarce fallen to his lot 
before the chief riverway of the Eastern States was added 
to the inheritance, to be quickly succeeded by three 
magnificent lines of Atlantic steamers. 

He was conscious only of the power of hismoney. Its 
— t could merely be approximately gauged by annual 
valuation. 


By 
telegraph he promptly instructed his ite to buy up both 
PE mae wel to the 


returned: “I now own place,” he said to the waiter, 
“and if you don’t look after the comfort of the guests, 
including myself, you will be discharged.” 

Of couxge, the tale was told, with its inevitable result—the 
hotel soon required to be enlarged to accommodate the crowds 
that flocked to it. 

Dew es who thundered fierce phillipics against the 
unprec ted aggregation of riches in the lap of this one 
individual invariably added, as though esulelaniy and 
deprecating..the fact: .” Personally, Vansittart is an 
uncommonly nice fellow,” -_ 

And thf¢ was but the bare truth. He might best be 
described as a did example of the cultured American 
gentleman, which means that he was clever, polished, 
atrong in principle and weak only in his affections, generous 
to the utmést limit of common sense, ‘courteous and 
considerate to aJl who pame within reach of his magnetic 


ro A 
e om young, but twenty-six years of 


stra @® eventful histo: 3 of ic, as his 
abort second oy Washantee ic his collegé triumphs at 
Yale clearly showed ; somewhat inclined to be studious, but 
in directions of which epee paw td scholastic 

- engineering were 
@ he excelled: 


might write an 4n 
eh the world, and ite title would be: “Influences that 
Moula Character,” for nd other man of his had read so 
py concerning his favourite 
subject for speculation and comparative analysis. 
Ty 1, © Copyrighted in the United States of America, 
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by quarterly payments from r 

his case this was impossible. Inheriting more 

enues and more real poms than any crowned 
man’s estate, that any- 


collective principle. One remarkable out- 
come of the spirit and practice of comradeship which he 
dered among his subordinates was that at the 


that astounded men of 
narrow intellectual calibre, whilst it gratified his own 
utilitarian theories. 

Although in manner and conversation a versatile and 
well-informed man of the world, his tastes were simple. A 
high-tempered horee, a readable book, a perfect gun, a well- 
balanced salmon-rod—these were his chief desires. For 
ae oy the potentiality of money had ceased, or it had 
not y H 

And he never been in love. 

A vulgar attachment had no charms for him, and he drew 
back nervously from the social environments which must 
inevitably surround him when he at last contracted a union 
suitable to his rank and condition. 

As this, at any rate, was the explanation he offered to his 
friends when they rallied him on the question of matrimony, 
the experienced reader will quickly perceive that the one 
woman in the world for whom he would risk far more than 
the thraldom of married life had not yet flitted forth from 
the chaos of humanity into his existence. 

Yet on the night ,when this story opens he was pre- 
occupied to an unusual degree, and the inspiring cause was 
& woman, 

The magnificent Opera House on Broadway was crammed 
with fashionable New York. A opera by a French 
company was produced that evening for the first time, and 
sig So at rose high concerning the work. 

ts were at a premium, S| had steadily advanced in 
price — weeks past. When New York Society returns 
to the capital from Newport or Saratoga, it travels in a 
groove, and woe betide the fashionable dame who was 
unable to see and be seen at this premi’ve—the culminating 
point of a bifiliant season. 

Even Vansittart, lounging easily in his comfortable box 
on the first tier, felt that he was spared the crush and 
bustle of the stalls and circle, and he seldom congratulated 
him upon the immunity from worry conferred by 
wealth, for he knew too well what nonsense it was to think 
that money could buy freedom from care. 

But he had dined well, with his greatest friend, Dick 
Harland, an Englishman with a sound heart, a healthy 
appetite, and a poorly-lined pocket, who had left him for 

e moment to drive to his hotel for a forgotten overcont. 

The two were classmates at Winchester, and had re- 
mained faithful to their boyish liking for each other. 

Harland was now visiting New York, but he refused to 
stay at Vansittart’s mansion, nor would he .allow his all- 
powerful comrade to put him in the way of developing his 


His ion was characteristic. “I regard you 
always as J Vansittart,” he wrote, “the chap who used 
to go shares with me in sixpennyworth of gingerbread and 


oranges, when either of us was broke at the end of the 
term, and I feel that if I met you now as a social equal, 
or took your help in forwarding my career” (Dick’s career 
threatened to develop into that useful but unremunerative 
calling, a gentleman jockey), “we would not be quite the 
same to each other. Give me a quiet hour during my 
visit to New York, when we can have a quiet jaw about 
old times, and I shall be more than pleased.” 

Vansittart humoured his wish, but the hour had spread 
into a whole afternoon, and Harland could not decline the 
subsequent dinnerand a vacant chair in the millionaire’s 
box at the opera. 

Whilst awaiting the arrival of his friend, Vansittart, 
who was effectively screened from observation by a 
curtain, leisurely surveyed the occupants of the other boxes. 

Most of the people were known to him, and those who 
were not were uninteresting, until his eye lit upon the 
a of a lady who sat in lonely state directly opposite to 

im. . 
True, she was not wnaccompanicd, as an older woman sat 
near her, but in a manner suggesting an attendant rather 
than a chaperon. : 

In repose, the face of the fair unknown had the clearly cut 
outline and delicate grace of a beautiful statue. But when 
she turned to speak to her companion ,it manifestly 
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brightened with rare animation, and when she smiled, 
Vansittart thought he had never before seen so lovely a 
woman. 

She was simply, almost poorly, dressed, yet in her dark 


hair sparkled a tiara that a queen might have worn, and 


brown as 


De | ah or iad no aR D 6p oon) ~ = 
Vansittart felt that under ordinary circumstances none but 
ms of considerable means ld afford to rent a box at 


© Metropolitan House on these occasions. 

Who was she? Not a New Yorker, as no such woman 
could be in the front rank of society and yet remain outside 
his circle of acquaintances. She must be a foreigner, a 
Frenchwoman, or an Italian, for her alternating moods of 
stateliness and vivacity, 
the elegance of her 
manner and the dark 
colour of her eyes and 
hair, gave reasonablu 
su, tion of either 
nationality. 

Vansittart was first 
puzzled, then interested, 
thenabsurdly 
annoyed. 

2 What did 
it possibly 
matter to him 
who the lady 
was? So hoe 
‘ settled him- 
wee SSS self back in 
=“ his box to 
listen to the first strana of the overture, and in the next 
moment found himeelf hesitating whether or not to ring for 
an attendant, and try to solve the mystery. 

Now, he was a man who never allowed himself to waver 
ina resolution. The very fact that he detected a inomen- 
tary disinclination to pursue the inquiry further was 
sufficient to impel him to forthwith prees the button of the 
electric bell, and in that simple act he committed himself to 
the greatest task ever yet undertaken by one man. 

The message spasmodically jarred into life on the indica- 
tor was destined to fill the civilised world with its clamour, 
but the obsequious attendant who came in answer to the 
bell little knew that he was the first of a countless host of 
men and women who would bow before that imperious 
summons. 

“ Ask the acting manager to be good enough to sce mo 
at his conyenience,” said Vansittart, and in a little while the 
gentleman thus designated entered, for in such 2 matter 
the millionaire’s wish was law. 

“Mr. Frohman,” explained Vanaittart,“I wish to know 
something of the lady in the opposite box. Can youtell me 
her name and any facts connected with her?” 

“She is something of an enigma, sir,” was the answer. 
“The name in which she engages her box is ‘ Mademoiselle 
Honorine de Montpensier.’ She occupies a suit of apart- 
ments in the Netherlands Hotel, and her companion is the 
Comtesse de Fontainebleau. Notwithstanding her unas- 
suming name, the younger lady is obviously a woman of 
considerable distinction.’ 

Both nien were now looking straight at the persons they 
were discussing, and Mademoiselle de Montpeusier noticed 
them. She slightly withdrew from observation and the 
Comtesse at the same moment moved her chair, not from 
necessity but seemingly by force of habit. 

Vansittart paar | his involuntary rudenezs when too 
late 


“The Comtesse de Fontainebleau treats her as though 
she were a reigning monarch,” he said with a smile. 

“There are kingdoms of all sizes, sir,” replied Mr. 
Frohman, “Some are no larger than an ordinary room.” 

“Why do you say that ?” 

“ Because this young lady puzzles me. I am certain that 
she is not rich, yet she invariably orders our most expensive 
box and will accept no other. She is very gracious and 
paces in manner but extremely reserved. She wears 

r diamonds than any woman in America, diamonds that 
cannot be bought nowadays, but ler dress is plain and not 
costly. There are many contradictions in her speech and 
habits, and I am only certain of one thing in regard to her. 
She is undoubtedly a well-born and most charming woman.” 

“ How is it I have not seen her before :” 

“ She has only lived in New York for about a month, sir, 
and I am afraid that we are now honoured by your presence 
for the first time this season.” 

Vansittart smiled. “You are right, Mr. Frohman,” he 
said; “I must really mend my ways.” 

At this moment Harland entered. 

“Sorry for being late, old chap,” he exclained. “ I mis- 
laid my check, and the scoundrel in charge of tho cloak- 
room treated me like a thief until I found it. By Jove, 
what a stunning woman !” ; 

His eyes were riveted on Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
who had leaned forward in her absorption with the heautiful 
strains of the adagio movement. 

The others laughed at his words, and the official left the 
two friends together. 

“What has amused you?” said Harland. 

Vansittart told him_of the preceding conversation. and 
the subject dropped. . 

As the night the American repeatedly found 
himself covertly Noe ing at the fair unknown and speculat- 
ing upon her identity. He was so ill at ease that even the 
unobservant Harland could not help commenting on it. 

“What is the matter, Jerry?” he said at last; “you 
don’t seem up tothe mark. Had you dined at my hotel I 
should have blamed the cook; but I supposo that such an 
explanation can hardly apply to that palace of yours in 

ifth Avenue.” 

Not often was Vansittart cornered for a phrase. But 
this time he could offer no valid excuse for his pre- 
occupation, and without troubling to analyse his motives 


«The fact is, Dick, that I feel something of the terrible 
isolation which, we are told, surrounds a powerful king. I 
suffer the infliction of being regarded as a t potentate 
in the world of finance and commerce, and I often shudder 
at the thought that I have no real friend, no hearty chum, 
as you used to be, old fellow.” 


© unwonted bitterness in his tone surprised both 
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in Rome.” 
most to receive— 
the P ” ake went 
T suppose that as you are 
to you.” This with a very 
e tea with us? Let me 
introduce you to the 
Comtesse de Fontaine- 
bleau.” 

Vansittart was now 
more bewildered than 
ever. Nothing in the 
manner of either lady 
betrayed the slightest 
embarrassment at the 
queer turn taken by 
events. And who was 
the younger woman, 
a girl seemingly of 


The Comtesse was 
evidently a grande 
dame, yet she treated 
the other with marked deference notwithstanding the 
disparity in their ages and apparent rank. 

Of one thing he -was certain—he was dealing with no 
mere adventuress who maintained an absurd masquerade to 
cloak her designs. The affair was more mixed than ever, so 
he ceased any attempts to unravel it, trusting-to the future 
to elucidate what was now puzzling in the extreme. 

During the tea—the mere suggestion of which was an 
innovation upon American customs—he chatted pleasantly 
with the two ladies on commonplace topics, earning the 
kindly regard of the Comtesse by fiiding off into French as 
fluently as h it were his mother tongue. 

The sound of i pacabatesat apy tended to considerably 
raise the spirits of Mademoiselle de Montpensier. She was 
naturally a volatile and rey se and she now astonished 
and delighted Vansittart by brightness and vivacity. 

“Will you tell us,” she said, with a meaning smile, “ how 
apy ec eige: ceclkges olgee ou P” 

“Nearly t million do ” he replied promptly, 
responding to her humour, whilst he joined in the laughter 
at the extravagant conceit. 

“ And a lot.of bad temper on my part at being kept from 

” she added. 


my favourite > 
“that cost cannot be measured in money. 


“ Ah,” he 
You make me bankrupt by the mere suggestion of it.” 

“IT am pleased to ae that you have acquired the French 
lan, to the best advan’ ” she cri “ But tell .me, 
why did you not avoid all the trouble by requesting your 
aunt, the Princess, to call upon me?”. 

“ Because Iam a mere man. In what I shall venture to 
term affairs of the heart rather than the head, men never 
take the obvious course.” 

Honorine was now too much amused to repel this 
dramatic advance, but she changed the conversation. 

“I am much obliged for the new suite of furniture, 
though i ro you will raise the rent on account of it? 
Qh, you not deny. Capitalist landlords are the worst 
with their poor tenants. But [ really must have my box 


again. : 

“The theatre returns to its normal state to-night, 
mademoiselle, so far as you are concerned, and as the opera 
is La Traviata, I hope you will learn to be merciful to thew 
who have erred.” 

Vansittart shortly afterwards took his leave, but not 
without a cordial invitation to come again. . 

When he had quitted the room Honorine said: “I find 
him droll, the American.” 

“And he is of good address, although so rich, mademoi- 
selle,” replied the Comtesse. 

“Yes,” said the other thoughtfully, “his wealth is a 
power greater than that of kings. Even I felt afraid to be 
@o severe with him.” 

Vansittart walked slowly across the avenue to his own 
residence, trying to piece together scattered impressions 
from the midst of a medley of incongruities. At the door 
he met Harland, arrayed in breeches and gaiters, and about 
to try a new hack in Central Park. 

“ Where have you been, Jerry?” said his friend. 

“I don’t know, Ha tea with an empress, I think.” 

“Hullo, s flirtation! “What has Gome over you, old 
man? This sudden love of Italian opera, joined to worship 
of the teapot, snj -possibilities, It’s not the fat 
woman who roy J night, I hope?” 

“No, not the fat:woman. Empresses are never fat.” 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue RerusaL AND THE Reso.ve. 
VansitrantT was not a man to do enon by halves. 
Once he had made up his mind to a course, he followed it 
with resistless , and before a fortnight had passed he 
was, in his own opinion, irretrievably committed to the task 
of wooing and g Mademoiselle Honorine de Mont- 
pensier as his wife. i, ; 
The sige the pursuit was in iteelf a recommendation 
it 


contem; 
it-had 
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‘| heart which was disturbed by her answer. 


me: = ome si saan Rear is ae imeeainine ~~ anh ange 


convincing in her decision? He was fully conscious of the 
fact that no living man, whatever his title or position, 


was faced by an element of mystery and reserv: — 
wetivity had lain dormant were awaktoed to fresh 
Repeated visits to the apartments occupied by the two 
ladies, often with his sunt, the Princess Marchesi, and 
occasionally alone, when he had infrequent opportunities 
of @ tete-d-téte with Honorine, had revealed to him more 
clearly her many excellent qualities of head and heart. 
ao her history and surroundings were still impenetrably 


True, his aunt had recognised in her a descendant of one 
of the many branches into which the Bourbon dynasty of 
France had split up since its dissolution. To her knowledge 
the lady had no special claim to consideration in this respect, 
and it was, to say the least, incomprehensible to a free- 
minded American that a really sensible woman like 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, and a born leader of society 
such as the distinguished and [rere iat Comtease 
de Fontainebleau, should lend themselves to what acemed to 
him to be, if not trivial, at least unconvincing and inadequate 
devices in the conduct of their relations to each other, and 
to the o affairs of life. 

Vansittart, however, believed himself to be in love. 

He also cherished the delusion that when a man is in love 
he fails to apply to his affairs the calm and equable mind 
which he would devote to mere matters of business. 

In a word, he abandoned himself unquestioningly and 
utterly to his ideal, and definitely decided to contract an 
alliance with the beautiful and fascinating Frenchwoman. 

Knowing something of her ightforwardness in action 
and disregard for conventionality, he determined to declare 
his views to her without delay or circumlocution. He put 
to her the question in so many words to be favoured with a 
prove interview, and the request was granted with prompt 

revity. As he neared her a inents at the appointed 
hour he tried hard to imagine himself to be an earnest and 
impassioned lover. 

He almost found himeelf smiling at the nonchalance with 
which he approached his task. But. as he had already 
crushed into nothingness so many doubtful circumstances 
he resolved almost fiercely not to allow any self-questioning 
now, but to straight through with the business on the 
linea he had determined upon. 

The two young people were by this time upon such terms 
of friendly intimacy that, under other conditions, their 
meeting would have admitted of an ble chat on 
mutually interesting topics. The manner of this rencontre, 
however, did not permit of ease. 

Mademoiselle de Montpensier would not have been a 
woman had she failed to recognice that Vansittart had some 
pe motive in so formally demanding an interview. 

ere was, therefore, a silent constraint in her unaffected 
reception of him, and both found it difficult to maintain a 
conversation on consmonplace Jines. 

Curiously enough, neither the man nor the woman seeined 
to be in sympathetic mood. Both knew that there was 
something hidden between them, aad Vansittart, less tact- 
ful than the beautifal Frenchwoman, soon felt the situation 
to be intolerable. F 

He at once rose from the chair in which he had been 
seated at some distance from Honorine, walked over towards 
her, and, looking her straight in the face, said : 

“TI fear, mademoiselle, I may shock and, perhaps, 
even pain you by the bluntnees of what I am about to say, 
but it is impossible for me, where you are concerned, to 
adopt subterfuge or pretence. I feel, therefore, that the 
only course open to me is to put, in the fewest and plainest 
words, the object of my visit here to-day. I have come to 
ask you to be my wife.” 

He paused, being himself utterly unable to add a word in 
furtherance or extenuation of his strange avowal. 

He had, of course, early that day planned many speeches 
and methods of declaring himself. were all excellent 
to his thinking at the time, but kis all vanished into 
nothingness, and, at least, it might be urged that the lady 
could make no mistake as to what he meant, whilst he was 
inwardly amazed to find that his first lucid thought after 
the words had left his lips, was that he was now irretrievably 
committed to the supreme step of his career. 

For once Mademoiselle de Montpensier was at a loss to 
frame an adequate reply. She blushed deeply, cast down 
her eyes, and Vansittart, in strange altruistic mood, 
found himself calmly reviewing the possibilities of her 
decision, and deciding quite judicially that the chances 
were apparently in his favour. 

Nothing but an everyday proverb came uppermost. 
‘ “The woman who 
os hesitates is lost,” he 
_ thought, and Made- 
moiselle de Montpen- 
sier undoubtedly 
hesitated. 

At last ‘she spoke, 
and her .words came 
slowly but distinctly : 

“ I cannot deny, Mr. 
Vansittart,” she said, 
“that your unlooked- 
for proposal is flatter- 
ing to me. I will 
even go 90 far as to 
say that under other 
conditions, and with, 


vi 


and, for his part, he thought he had never encountered in 
either sex a nature so closely allied to hisown. Yet she 
had refused him, and he knew, without further questioning, 
that his case was hopeless. 

The situation was too dramatic for other than simplicity. 

“If it is painful to you,” he eaid, ‘to pursue the subject, 
I will forthwith drop it for ever, expressing the hope in tho 
same breath that my momentury presumption will in no 
wise disturb our friendly relations. But I cannot help add- 
ing that I am surprised and grieved at your decision, and it 
will perhaps tend to ei a my sorrow if you deem fit to 
give me some brief explanation of your evidently fixed 


pu % 
onorine had now somewhat recovered her composure. 
She rose, quite frankly taking his hand in hers, and said : 

“ Even you not asked me, I had already resolved to 
fully explain all that I feel must now be mysterious to you. 
And let me say in the first instance that I deeply regret that 
any inadvertence on my part should have led you to believe 
that any other outcome of the nent Be a us was 
possible or probable. I cannot you use iny life is 
already pl to a pursuit which I have no option but to 
regard as dominating every wish and sentiment. 
You perhaps do not know that I am a lineal devcendant of 
two lines of the Ki of France. To .me alene this sad 
heritage is committed by fate, and fate alone can govein my 
destiny. Iam buta mere puppet in the hands of an all- 
wise Providence. 

“ By the Salic Law a woman may not ascend the throne of 
France, but by the same law she who inherits that domain 
cannot other than its ruler. Were you the Emperor 
of France, Mr. Vansittart, though your kingdom did not 
extend beyond this door, and though you were poorer than 
the meanest domestic of this hotel, I should be compelled 
to become your wife, and I h that in such a consumma- 
tion fate would have been kind to me. Need I say more to 
show how impossible is our union, and at the same time 
how grateful I am for your regard?” 

She sighed deeply as she spoke, and the two stood for 
some little while unable to find further expression for their 
tumultuous thoughts. 

Jerome regarded the beautiful creature before him witha 
new feeling of reverential awe. His acute mind was quick . 
to grasp all the hopelessness and vastness of the task to 
which she was pre-ordained. Had he sought through the 
wide world for a cos alow nites to it boundless — 
he , he could have found no other woman s0 ri 
=| a 

Yet his inheritance was a reality, hers but a shadow. A 
pity, and the more pitiful because true. 

In a sort of numb self-consciousness he thought that the 
dream of his life was ended. 

Yet it was at that moment only commencing, which 
shows that men can no: more interpret the apparently well- 
ordered events of ordinary existence than the jumbled 
incoherence‘of disturbed slumber. 

At last Honorine again addressed him, this time with a 
weak smile, that camo through ill-repressed tears as a rain- 
bow in a storm-swept summer : 

«“ Do not think me vain or , she murmured. “I am 
sadly happy in wy life’s work. If I said otherwise it woujd 
not be ‘i Queen of France who spoke, but a wretched 
actress who strove to convince herself in sublime folly. It 
is the will of Heaven. I am the Queen, and I shall never 
yield the throne of my fathers.” 

Her grasp is, eae with the concluding phrase, and 
there came into her eyes an imperions light that went to 
Jerome’s soul. 

He bowed and kissed her hand in respectful homage and 
assent. The act was graceful. It lent gravity to the first 
words he had uttered since his avowal : 

“In order to win you, mademoiselle,” he said, “1 must 
firat found the Fourth Empire of France.” 

It was a jes of decorous joke, he thought, and 
Honorine smiled in sympathy with him as she answered : 

“ Yes, there is no other solution of the difficulty.” 


perhaps, more mature He added: “If I were the Emperor of France you would 
reflection on the part | marry me?” . . " F 
of both of us, it might With even greater emphasis she replied “ Yes,” and this 
have even been 


time without any ~~ tion. . 
Each felt that her conversation on the point was 
impracticable, and even painful, so after a kindly farewell 


th 

Never before had Vansittart been thwarted in any 
i t di : : 
arity Por forth into the bright sunshine of a lovel 


day in autumn, he tried to laugh at his own absurdity, 
planned out snowshoe expedition after Canadian’ elk, 


: able to me; but I 
must tell you, with the same openness and candour that you 
kaye digiayed towards me, that our marriage is quite impos- 
si 


” 


Again Vansittart experienced the almost maddening 
ion that it was his logical faculty rather than his 


‘What reason could such a woman find so completely 


AS sweet as our MELQDY ‘everyone’s praise), 
As scarce as the ry! patore quarter-days. , 
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“Yea,” said Dick. “That'sit. Andit’snotfair. Itisn’t 


| "Te ourions manner in which Harland had echoed his 
pi peonneerenbed op lebron ia poh ag 
ith e ‘or aw 

brain was on fire, and in tahnl dren cent iat 


hie-face was pale and set in firm reeolve. 
_ Stopping in front of Harland he said quietly as he lit a 
Cigar. 

“TN do it.” 

“Do what?” - 

“ Conquer. ” exied ether. “You must be 
Ging cracked. as you are you can’t buy an army and 
a fleet big enough for the job.” . 

The mi ire enitiled. “I don’t want either—yet,” he 


founder’s shares myself!” 


matter how exciting 80 he 
awoke next morning refreshed and tated. 

His project was now 6 and Mader ta his wind 
Be could not start operations without the sinews of 
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a scale had yielded equally extravagant profite, 
and the old gentleman felt that Tessas of pradrle 
the Studevant 


I can, bat there surely is no 
“No,” eaid Vansittart; “ 


. | have 
. Stadevant wrinkled his brows and made some calou- 
on a blotting-pad. ‘“ Twenty-five millions sterling,” 


| *Feom your T take it that the would be 
lodged monly i th Banka of England and France?” said 


ie Asy such movement in dollars would depreciate 


As firm as a rock, as band 
OC FAP, workers, who go handan bod. 


&® woman’s to ¢ for an empire.” j 


WEsk ENDING 
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Ty rear hn 

Hundred milins sterling, 

iS ereibcmme a jart asl: spe il hic: chectite 
e hundred enillions.” 


, perhaps another 
hundred and ive millions of pounds,” 
t an ain France before, but I 
t all I am worth, Mr. Stude- 


‘The older man began to perspire. Some new and 
terrible scheme had fascinated his master. This time ho 


was surely mad. “ By selling your New 
estates and i 
stammered feebly, “no a 
raised, 3 surely, sir, you are amusing yourself at my 
“ No indeed,” laughed the other, “the joke will cost mo a 
bit but J am quite serious with % 

* ask, sir,” anid the » With a great 
effort at regaining his wonted air of composure, 
“if you really have some definite idea of committing 


York and Chi 
in Londen,” Ee 


yourself — splendid fortune to some tremendous 
ry ion w! all this a” 

Te Yon? replied Jerome shortly, too ooeapled will is ows 
all-absorbing thoughts to notice the emphasis of 


the question. 


perturbed, 

hand upon his shoulder, and said: , : ‘ 
* What, old Peter, as I used to eall you when I was alittle 
chap, are you the first to deasrt. the when she plunges 
are Seecas gale, J , the ald gentl 
“But no a gentle- 
man, “Things wien Seaver Malbec: is only the captain 
who is becoming crasy. A is wonder- 
fally well. There is a clear gain of 
last with the Baltimore and Ohio. And 
our Tweens Consolidation Scheme brought in fourteen 
ee ‘ou could set back London, Paris, and Berlin if 
ma chose.” 


Mr. Studevant paused for want of breath,and a smile on 
Jerome's face warned him that he was hardly using the best 


Ste ome it Peter,” cried the millionaire. -“ You shal] 
not condemn me unheard. Sitdown. Let us get in some 
See S20 aay OUR SEN, SE Feely ee te Re 
0 


Mr. Studevant afterwards said that it was the spirits, but 
Jerome held that it waa tis ‘waren cll hues’ Chat 


7 


enthusiastico—anyhow, before an hour had passed he was 
plunged into Vansittart’s to the neck. 


absolntely 
in a second leas than ten clear days, and Sunday is a dies 
non!” 

At last he woke up to actualities, and hastened away to 
dress, murmuring as he went: “One I can do, I can 
save a million or two out of the wreck for and he will 
never know !” 

That afternoon, as Vansittart was passing from the 
dining-room Se ee SS ee 


brought in Mfr, 
‘te decide for himself whether or not he should be 


Aziseas Jim soon calaed down in the presence of the 
milliseaire, 


better 
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ourself absolutely to my 
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. “Until you gave me 
morning, it didn’t seem as though there was 
in creation that cared whether I was alive or 
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much of a valet, if thes what you mean.” 

“ Thank ” said Vansittart with a laugh, “I don’t 
expect sorvings of fiat tert. Strict obedience to orders and 
with the right will be your chief 


“ Bully for me!” roared Mr. Bates, with an air of vast 
relief. “There ain't a man in New York better qualified 


for the jod than ig 
“It eaid entering into his humour, “I 
his 


shall call you ‘The Captain of the Guard.’” 
“Holy poker!” shouted Arizona Jim, slapping 

ra with increased animation. “That’s my billet to a 

: e ry @ e ® 


In his first conversation with Mr. Studevant, Jerome had 
barely outlined the magnificent scheme to which he had 
intended to devote the whole of his resources, and, if 


became sufficientdy clear to permit of other aspects of the 
attended to. 


millions - 
When the long and tedious calculations necessary to 
achieve this were ended, Jerome tarned himself 


its surface not the latest ed records from 
European and hice! institutions, but also 
collated the information given by all recent travellers 
through the arid wastes t are traversed alone by the 


great caravan routes running from Algiers and Morocco to 
the centre of the Dark Continent. 


himself wholly to tho researches 
by Vansittart. 
r. Maclaren was also commissioned to associate with 
. 7 the enterprise eer hs his charge two of 
the best-known younger members of the engineering pro- 
fession in London and Paris, and the trio, with cee 
competent assistants and an ample sw of scientific 
instruments, were to with the utmost ible dis- 
tch tothe French colony on the southern shores of the 
editerranean. 
ba th —_ sc during iy jwiniae mee sony spring 
months of the fo ing year wi own in due coyrse, 
curious Pp tion made by Vansittart was to 
give instructions 


ion was enjoined to give out the work in 
many sections to different contractors. , 
There was no limit of money or 


nse—only of time and 
it was a condition precedent to 


e final of the 


lanning and pesteang the preliminaries of his gigantic 
eg Not only did he devote attention to what might 
be termed the purely mechanical side of his venture, but ho 
gave many hours of careful thought to the-principles which 
should his own conduct. 

It not be La aero that for this inquiry he was 
already well equipped by reading and reflection. He sub- 

shaie of the undertaking that presented itself 
hing and merciless scrutiny by the philo- 
light of his éarlier studies. 
us it was that in the exact mapping out of his future 
actions he accepted tions which were apparently 
wildly impracticable, whilst he rejected others which had 
fair seeming at first ce, but which in their ultimate out- 
come to from the rigid principles he had 
Jsid down for his own guidance. 

Told in a sentence, he depended upon the sympathies of 
what may be termed the genuine artisan class, controlled 
directed by means of his vast wealth, to achieve the 

to which he was devoted. 
knew that a ee ee that of soon | 


was the people's will, and. he knew that no man coul: 
hope to lead movement unless he succeeded in 
-@xusing the m to believe that his scheme was thei 


Eh 
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course of events. This, briefly put, was his philosophy; 
ite app! in org _ _ — manifest hereafter. 

During these busy days he often see Mademoiselle 
Honorine de Mont 

When they met it was rather with the courtesy of a prince 
and princess in diplomatically for an ‘alian ce, than 
with the ined freedom of young people who thought 
themselves to be in love with each other. 

Of course, before he had taken any definite steps towards 
the realisation of his project, Vansittart had confided it in 
general terms to the lady in whose monarchical pretensions 
it had found its birth. She was at first astounded, then 
alarmed, and finally convinced. 

“You are already a king, Mr. Vansittart,” she said, “ for 
& crown alone does not make a man worthy torule. The 
boldness of your imagination is eo closely allied with atten- 
tion to practical details, that you remind me of no one in 
history more than Napoleon the Great.” 

“Tt is finttering,” he said with a smile, “to have you say 
80, particularly as there may be come little foundation in 
fact for the hereditary instincts you claim to have 
discovered in me.” 

“What,” cried Honorine, “have I during all this time 
been harbouring a rival pretender?” 

“Hardly that,” he said; “for I fear that my. claims 
would not stand the scrutiny of tho Almanach de Gotha. 
But as a matter of fact there can be no doubt that among 
my ancestors was Prince Jerome Bonaparte, the cousin of 
the Emperor, who emigrated tothe United States when the 
Napoleonic dynasty crumbled into ruins after Waterloo. 
It is surely by some lingering trait of heredity thata free- 
born American like m can devote himself so thoroughly 
to the fort.nes of even so fascinating a queen.” 

Honorine looked at him for a moment in deep thought, 
and then blushed somewhat as she said: “I hoped there 
was & cause more recent and more tangible for your devotion, 
as you term it, than such a far-fetched one as that.” 

Vansittart started a little at the words. Had he then 
become so merged in the struggle for Empire that love 
was wholly out of court? But he was not ata loss for an 
answer. 

“You forget,” he said, “that you, yourself, have placed a 
limit on my words 
other direc- 

It was now 
Honorine’s turn to 
be confused. She 
had unwittingly 
~) opened the door for 
& flirtation, and it 
= not yet time 

‘or tender passa; 
between them. = 

“I can only say,” 
she replied, “that I 
commit myself 

u ask me without 
question or comment, for I feel pee | wn in my heart a 
conviction that you will succeed, it is not fora weak 
woman to imagine that she can control or direct a brain like 
yours.” 

This gave Vansittart an opportunity to prefer a request 
he had long contemplated. It was n for the 
development of his un ing that Mademoiselle Honorine 
de poral perce should vei him to France, and he 
now explai his desire to her in a few direct words, 
without the —. attempt to hint at possible develop- 
ments in case hi succeeded. For it was tacitly 
admitted between them that if Vansittart’s mad project 
were successful, and he really could seize the throne of 
France, their marriage was a foregone conclusion. 

The lady raised no scruples about yielding to his 
wishes, ; 

“We shall be ready to accompany you,” she said, “ when- 
ever you are prepared, but I hope you have not forgotten 
that my presence in Paris might be a serious hindrance to 
your i I am known to the authorities, and would 
certainly regarded as a dangerous personage in the 
royalist interest. Any member of the government might 
recognise me immediately and order my prompt expulsion 
from France. Have you considered these features of the 
case ?” 

“Fally,” replied Vansittart, “and, in my judgment, they 
constitute a most favourable condition.” 

“In that case,” she said, “my consent is unqualified. 
Only please give me a few hours to pack.” 

ese wi were uttered with a pleasant smile, for she 
already had some experience of Vansittart’s methods, and 
would not have been surprised if he had proposed to hurry 
her off without her hat. 

At last he decided to cross the Atlantic quietly in his 
own magnificent yacht, the Seafarer. His arrangements 
were made ostensibly for an extended tour in Europe, and 
ne one outside the chief personages already known to the 
reader was acquainted in the slightest dares with the 
fantastic project to which the Seafarer was about to bear 
her master and his companions. 

On tho evening before the date of their departure— 
which took place, by-the-way, early in March—Vansittart 
found Harland awaiting him in their common sanctum, and 
apparently immersed in a brown study. 

“What is the matter, Dick?” said the millionaire 
cheerily. 

“Well, I have been thinking,” said Harland. 

“The unusual operation seems to have distressed you.” 

“Don’t laugh at me, old chap. Don’t you see, to-morrow 
you will be almost irrevocably committed to this business, 
and it is such a terrible affair that I cannot help asking 
myezelf, what is to be the outcome of it all?” 

“To my thinking it will result in my 
emperor, and you a duke of some place or another.” 

“That is all very well,” said Dick. “I careas little about 
being a duke as you do about the other thing. But 
suppose it all goes wrong, and you lose your life, or get inte 
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implicitly to your care. I will do what 
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gaol, or some such miserable business as that? Have you 
really allowed for such a possibility P” 

“No,” replied Vansittart with a laugh. “I may lose my 
life. That eventuality is always with a man, but I shall not 
get into gaol, and I shall not be di sd 

“Then,” said Harland, springing to his feet, “ I am with 
you inthe deal right through. There is only one thing 
more, old fellow. During this empire business, am I to call 
you ‘Jerry’ or ‘ Your Majesty ’?” 

“« Jerry’ always,” said Vansittart, “and ‘Your Majesty’ 
when I am crowned and there are other people about.” i 
“I think I understand,” said Harland. “By-the-way, is 
it at all a part of the scheme that I should flirt with the 

Comtesse de Fontainebleau ?” 
“No,” laughed Vansittart, “I would not test even your 


constancy so far.” 
(To be continued.) 
ee 
THE CINDER OF HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS OF BANK NOTES. 


In the repository of the Royal Artillery at Woolwich 
a largé cinder is to be exhibited, which is a very great 
curiosity, Raving been produced by the burning of one- 
pound Bank of England notes when they were called 
in and payments resumed. 

The issue of one-pound notes had been for some 
time previous to their being called in at the rate of 
one hundred thousand daily. 

To burn this immense mass of paper money an oven 
was constructed, and the process of destruction was 
carried on, under the direction of officers appointed for 
the purpose, for thirteen months, the issue of notes to 
the oven being exactly one hundred and forty-four 
thousand daily. The cinder of the notes, which is of a 
purple hue, is inclosed in a glass case, 
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r lagi peat A ml . # = one can conceive of the 
ow and aw! lapse of geological time.” 
Brown: “Idon't know. I've had a carpenter working 
for me by the day.” 
ee Pee 
Bossy: “ Ma, Clara ain’t got any pluck has she ?” 
a “I don’t know, I am sure. Why do you 
“‘ Because I heard her tell Mr. Brown the other day 
he’d better not do that again, and he right up and done 
it. I'll bet you if I told anybody to stop they’d stop.” 
———.g——___ 
ne 
itness: “ intiff reso to an ingenious use 
of circumstantial evi ” —s 
The Ju (interrupting): “For the benefit of the 
ye in plainer language exactly what you mean 
t ” 


Witness : ‘‘ Well, my exact meaning is—that he lied.” 
—— 

“Yes,” said Colonel Drinker, “I saw poor Bradley 
about five minutes after the tree fell on him. Now, 
there was a man cut off in hie prime who had everything 
to make life enjoyable. He had a wife who adored him, 
the prettiest little boy I ever saw, a pointed dog, and 
what makes his untimely end more touching, we found 
in his pocket, untouched, a quart bottle of the finest 
old Jamaica that any of us ever tasted!” 

—_fo—___. 

He (in the conservatory): “ Why did you lead me on 
to a proposal if you intended to refuse me?” 

She: “You do me great injustice. What have I 
done to make you think I loved you?” 

He: “ In every waltz with other men you kept them 
almost at arm’s length, but when waltzing with me you 
leaned your head on my shoulder, and let me almost 
cary you.” 

She: “ That was to keep my feet off the floor, so that 
you wouldn’t step on my toes.” 


NOTICE.—On account of the Christmas 
Holidays, the next number of ‘ P,W.”’ 
will be published on THURSDAY, 
DECEMBER 24th, instead of on 
Saturday, December 26th. 


COMBINED CYCLING AND FOOTBALL 
INSURANCE FOR £100. 


We undertake to pry ONE HUNDRED POUNDS to 
whomsoever the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY 
may decide to be Nezt-of-kin of any Football Player or Cyclist 
who meets his death by an accident while actually playing 
Football or while riding a Cycle, as the case may be. The 
only condition is that the Football Player or Cyclist in question 
must at the time of the accident be the of a copy of 
the current number of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, which 
must bear his usual signature in ink on the line left blank at 
the foot of this notice. The copy need not be upon the perscn 
at the time of the accident. Notice of accident must be given 
within three days, and death must have occurred within twentye 
Sour hours of the accident, 
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Available wntil midnight, December 26¢h, 1886, 
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Sees 1 Tike White “Spots out of Furniture 


by hoblling « shivenl cf: ceols over the varnished surface 
} ty . Afterwards, while warm, rub with 


Yorkshire Pudding ee 
six ounces of flour and two eggs. four ounces of 
obtained. (Reply to WooDBINE.) 


EPiash. Pilar. “Desens Hake Camphor Ball, This, preparation is 


nS he ie See Ors 


hands, and should certainl: be im seacings by 
Melt bas gerg two ounces of lard, two ounces of white 
wax half an ounce of powdered camphor. 
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gisetal of whisky. ‘Stir it over th fire till it creams, 

vouring it at same time with sugar, gi , 

nutmeg. Add a little cold ale to bring it te the right 

temperature for drinking, and serve. : 
To Brighten Picture Frames. 

tinge to one pint of water 

ea pat it into a 

Let it boil for 


Give a 
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Then add three well-beaten eggs, 
becomes quite thick. Strain 
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to taste. 
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thick, add more . Poura 
han pes a camel-hair brush. 
clean before applying this mixture. 
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lour in . The roots should: be 
th | nicely scraped, and as each ‘one is done it should be 


thrown into the water, to which @ little lemon-juice or 
vinegar has been seoking. add two 
tablespoonfals of lemon-juice or ny éach hulf 
gallon of water. » water, 


and you will find that it eieeanons Sx hour's balling 
before it i der. Dakin well uel very with mel 
This vegetable can be made 
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anchovy 


Som Wonderment 


one ae" 7 7 ue 
query 6f the moment until 


promise matters. Surely 
there is no ee to 
your weari a ing- 
cape of Sante! or pe 


| foe ves from fascinating dssigns 
cathe feof sre. moth, pf has pee 


insure a copy each inane for 3 th lad f : 
N hints to pad Sar wardrobe Bx te cron hey Vaaling ne Pe time taken to don 
“er garments, as Viena eae wee 
a) HAS THIS PLAN PROVED THA1 . 
1 B : : margin I have made 
IONS. for CHILDREN a little sketoh for you of a 
- js usually invested in as well. This saves not only much ot useful. pattern (No. 
expense, bat taking the children to have their 8 tried 2071) 


ou, and it emiables one to a her price for the 
materiale. iaedicla . 


The rate ie the same as for the first-named publication: 
. but the paper is issned on the 15th of every month. = 


cannot conceive anything 


requirements, in‘every respect, for there is very [itt] 
work in it. (Reply to Kirty VEENow, Eocies) ' 


suet be added to.the mixture, a good baking pudding is 


166 : » Boil half a pint of 
.“* Maids of Honour.” <2, S Pint of | colourin: 
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’ hot through, but not browned. 
rt malaial aca s aa alae flannel. (Reply to 


Whiten your Piano Notes by, this method. 


dered whiting and ly it vith” co 

w with a 

then polish with = dry cae. Leb the lid wants 

open and exposed to the sun and air as much as possible. 
ub the @ with lemon-juice before applying the 

whiting. ( ly to E. Nast) 


Renovating Leather Chairs, Wipe ithe 

th @ abgntly Gemped eleth to cleanse them, then rub 
oy: _ Bea frets ova of an to LP gel sro ane apply 
it quiok]: leather a rag. proce 
will oe “deal to brighten | 4 fueaitine and 
nourish the » (Reply to M. ¥:, North Onnsby.) 


To Clean Engravinga, “Tey the picture on 
board. ‘Dissolve some finely sale lemon- 
juice. Cover’ the: with It. oar boiling water 
over the print to cle it, and place it in'a shady spot 
in the air'to dry. Do not dry the picture in the 
son, or before th® fire, or it may acquire a yellow tinge. 
(Reply to. A READgE.) . : 


Washing and Colouring Lace Curtains. 


Wash these Mpa § as you would any other lace. 
Rinse hays in sev: waters to amar = shear, ta 
tint t cream, procure a pennywo! saffron from 
a chemist; rt it into a cup and over it a small 
quantity of boiling water. Add sufficient of this 
ing to the last ri water to make the curtaine 

just the ing that they will diy 
ter. wet, them with starch, also 
slightly tinted with saffron, and rub it in well. Then 


very 8 
Mr aad the 
out the spaces 
becoming a series 
of pointe. If the door and window of the room are left 
open, the curtains will soon dry. Lace curtains treated 
us look much better than if ironed. 


.f Six ounces of flour, two ounces 

German Tart. of butter, one yolk of ea, half 
a pound of one pound of apples, one teas: al 
of mixed spice, a quarter ofa of sugar, and half a 
pint of water. Place in a the flour, butter, and 
one ounce of — Rub all well together with the 
fingers, and drop in the i of egg; moisten it with a 
little cold water. Turn cong out on'a board and 
knead it lightly together. Cut it in two pieces. With 
one half line a flat dish, and place in the apples and 
prunes prepared in the following manner: Boil the 
remainder of the sugar and water together, add the 
prunes, and cook slowly till almost tender, then pare, 
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core, and slice the add them, and ccutinue to 
cook -till , are nearly tender. When the flat 
dish hae been roll out the remainder of the crust 


and cover the dish with it. Bake in a moderate oven 
for half-an-hour. Brush over . : 
with white of egg and dust with : 
sugar, then return it to the oren 
for one minute longer to dry A é 
the white of egg. 
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Single column, yer inch, per insertion . £110 0 
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AU commynications should be addressed te the Advertisement Manager, 


: “ Pearson's Weekly” Offices, Henrietta Strest, London, W.C, 
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YORKSHIRE 
ava RELISH 


CHEAPEST 
SAUCE IN ’ THE WORLD. 


A teaspoonful in your basin of Soup is a marvellous improvement, | 
and with your Chop and Steak it is simply delicious. 
SOLD IN BOTTLES, 64, 1/- & 2/- BACH. 
Proprietors: @QOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Oo., LEEDS. 
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‘THE MOST ECONOMIC, CONVENIENT, 
& PORTABLE FORM OF SOUP 


AZENBY'S 
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(MULLIGATAWNY, GRAVY, JULIENNE, ETC) 


"FOR MAKING FRESH SOUP, OR 
IMPROVING HOME MADE STOCK, 


EACH SQUARE WILL PRODUCE 


"OF STRONC 
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Prepared by 
ELAZENBY&SON.L (8Trinity St LONDON, SE 
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PRIZE MEDAL MFORTING. gel,and complete 
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An Improvement in 
Lamp Wicks. 


s Patent Wicks prevent lamy but also rapid 
srequire no Trimming ; b i the 
Telulgent L. t ; and oni Uther machtass. 
> neither Smoke nor Biel iney breall 
no Chimney Glasses snd save much 
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a wee pares 25h TE [THE “DOLLY” SPECIALITIES. 


Inventions Patented in all eee ae Patents | is used externally. Directions with eac! é a Complexion and 
fought, Sold, “DOLLY” Blue. 


Sold, or Fi we have given these free test-oures. 
Norice.—" Dolly * ae is ATs Ag at ag tag ton 


ibook, “ How to Patent an FOR bret bon have besa treated successfully. sppergnen ome BOTTLES. 
gmall handle to hold 
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and oilmen at 14, a Bag. 


Pe 
‘ 


a3, és 
AND 14, St. Ammm’s Squaae, 


tl ROLLY » Cream and Tints. 5 
“Holly” Cream Colour for Tinting Curtains, Muslins, 

: my mae, Bc.,0 Bich Cream Shade, Terre. ¢ 

' Com oe ond at ee ee Green, and Canary Yellow, 


Their respective Shades eold erihies 14, 
Will wash out when required. . ae es 


Ss Ae sete S| oun MOIR & SON LimtreD.| 


ENUALL ane er, a7 pam 
waco Office: 168, LEAD: 


“DOLLY” Fast Dyes. 


and will wil nt res eh ode Daly” Dye ate not Ht 
Facsimile of “ DOLLY” eolid coloura, uiz., Black, Brown, 
iBrocialivion. tod Maroons . 


WD commend Olsen The "Daly" Speculiton are maneteetered aly oy 


we, EDGE & SONS Limited, BOLTON, LANOS, 


Dawes 


betsy 
- 


he » 


“ oy BK Wer ewoins 
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a 2) Gi oi 4 < ae ‘~* -Dac.. 26, 1896, 
that part of him Which — TO NEW READERS—GREETING! 


sre 


* Wloidtaet “Constbteats Hostess (to eon of the 
| house) : “How inattentive are, John. You really 


must ‘look after Mr. Brows, Hee helping himeelf to ti 
nif Es Rasen, who, if somewhat ay, im | com 
~feoneset avery healthy appetite uP a 


—— to 
oe “ * Hullo, Jinx! Going to take, Chritmea 
quietly?” : 


“aT Daniten It 
the *apedial ;_ fe which has 


io, in the ordinary way, 
ons. aad "of unusual interest, 
. for’ enc a ooge ee: Ee “Tue 

Jinx! “No. * Goi to devote it to athletics” - «| | Miprases Larertd denials 
: : What kind? Golf or football P” *. ol penpinry tcopted LE OF 
n| < Jinx: “Neither. Iam gding to carve a ‘tatkey I AM A” Speake for aie Nee pa Stpance” 
raised even for ten people. There's exercise for Nemeratoet of § "GoncieeMAcriptions of. the latest 
you!” wns ‘and: there is a page of 
ts, begides “FoorsaL, Norgs” 


— “What aie ‘you‘etyi for, Georgie?” 
bs Gesegie «To a eee hess I,was the only |‘ 4 reomme ite familiar vance, 
Teacher sana ovo i Tf you will take the 


gootnts hone one ais will Paid al 
‘Untls iy (signet) we ares poor Ff Sopular perchaser” peopy i fa surg that you will become 


bd gi eescte meh Who t: the dnt mn. in 
teacher's chair #” : ™ ‘ 


——w ff nb 
«“ 


end shuing ant 


be "Neighbour: “J ast 


. a ei) “Why don’t you put ae RATES. 


“ Bort it down,” is a very good ga sa maxim, but 
{even & newspaper maxim mods to be obeyed with 
“Aiscretion. we 


ve ay Name of Pablization. One Year Half Year! 3 Bfontha 
wah er » truth. It ‘Not long ago a theatrical njanager wrote the following Pee ae ae ee 

couplet as an advertisement of his comedy : Pearson's Weekly....nmnne| 8 8 44 33 

From hbalf-past eig tl half-past ten 8 8 44 22 

You laugh and ae and laugh again. 66/33 13 

Juesine ms surprise wheter matlen-at fact cx compositor : 4 : : : . 

set u \vertisement, it appeared : 
P From 830 to 1030. oo |4e)aa 
You laugh and laugh and laugh again. 36 = — 
——— 


E2.—Small Boy: “ Mom wants a . ALL POST FREE. 
ter make stuffin’ with for our Offices : Henrietta Street, London, W.O. 
a no stale bread left.” Register a Telegraphic Address 
. “Hcmoursoms, Lonpon.” 


bases . Messrs. R. A. ig othr tadl 4 Co. Sts our Suse apne in Sydney 
“ Gimme's Joaf.”” (120, Plt Street), M ae, due reat), Brishane 
a nt zou aa yok your mother desired stale bread.” eee and Goes le ne bilan Sires), Mivniveal (Beaver 
“ uae isn't atals.” nw ees eee in Paris at Neal's Library, 248, Bue Rivoli, and 


“ Mom's = ore th’, street to <i ey ha 
on at Mrs. er's Printed Pyansos Pearsca' 
| ee ’ it'll be I be tale Oy the time she gits back.” M Weekly Baila Buildings, i jaratts Buaee Leodcns’ WC. bs 


and” Seasonable Presents. 


gen esata thn tins pny me” Te 


& Presentation Tins. 


. a 


For the Xmas and New Year Season, these. Deliclous 
Teas can be obtained packed in? “highly -arti Chi 


Part ater 


Rose Boxes, each containing. 3it,: of: Mazawa arawattee; or: in 
gpecially-designed and handsomely-decorated’ Mi, lb, me 


fad 1016. Tins, any one of which forms an: ex 


ay : a a ia) i; pit Bit 


ogi 


.uffee for almost any 


a a 
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“PEARSON'S.” 


—— eee 


: = = 
A.--The Editors’ Building. 
B.—Surgery. 


C.--Art Department. 
©0.--Composing and Printing Halls. 


HE new Pearson Buildings are to be found, | 
as all the world knows, in Covent Garden. | politely but firmly upon the advantages of a knowledge 
From the windows of the Editors’ rooms : of Engtish and the henetits to be derived from reading 


can Le seen the wide expanse of beautiful 
flowerbeds, velvety lawns, and groves of 
stately trees, that have made Covent 
Garden the Garden of England. ‘Tis 
here in this lovely, sequestered spot, where 


the leather-lunged milkman troubleth not, | of withdrawing hurriedly, is a reader from the Father- ' of ground, which was 
land, who came iu to explain that if any more allusions | Yormerly used as a Kin- 
were made to a certain Imperial telegram someone | dergarten by the juvenile 
Previously enrolling himself a life | frequenters of Covent 


that we labour, and labour cannot but be sweet amidst 
such surroundings; from here we tan out those 
olossal prodacts of our brains that delight the whole 
English-speaking world. 

Entering the building by the door marked *P,” and 
passing the Twelfth Assistant Boy wh» guards its 
portals, the visitor enters the Publishing Offices (see 
next page), where enbscriptions are received, and 
inquiriss ag 2 to the different departments are 
answered. This is ee the most interesting port’on 
of the building. Apart from the fact that the Head 
Cashier can, Poa long practice, accept a yeur's 
subscription with a emile it is worth thirteen shillings 
to see, it has an attractive interest foand nowhere else. 

It will be noticed that this office is ornamented with 
several persons suspended from the ceiling. These are 
men who-merely called to say they sent in solutions of 
prize puzzles and did not raceive the prize, and that in 
their opinion, and in the opinjon of thew friends, nobody 
but a sister or a cousin or an aunt of some one of the 
editors is ever.permitied. rise. -Theee men 
dry quickly in , 

iale . hate ded that there is piety ged 
sanita rounds, to permitting them to remain in 
dips peed: — a matter of fact, how- 
evey, they are taken down once a month, and rei 
with a fresh set. We lose subscribers, of course, this 
way, but we cannot have the general health of a sensitive 
stiff iuperilled by a few grimblers. But it really 
makes no differ- 
ence, for if it 
looks as_ though 
x copy of any of 
our publications 
was likely to re- 
main unsold we 
invite the first 
distinguished 
foreigney. who 
visits Sar ‘shores 


to receive a 


A portion of the Torture Chamber. 


“8 As fresh, bright, 


air.of the office, and the health: 


ua j 


Se dew i Sd 


tae 


oT Thal 


K.—Ironclad Building for 
Prool-readers. 


to sup with the Fighting Editor, who enlarges 


our papers. The distinguished foreigner invariably 


| subscribes, which shows that no reliance can be placed 


i 
! 
} 
{ 


| 


WONS 
. v 
i a 


in the statement that the people of other nations view 
the power of the English Press with contempt. 
The gentleman in the foreground who is on the point 


would get hurt. 


Advertisiag Manager's Office. 


subscriber to the whole of our papers, he is now on his 
way home. 
he two chairs in the extreme right-hand corner are 
for the accommodation of callers who insist upon seeing 
the Editor-in-chief, bunt who decline to state the nature 
of.their business. Theee chairs are connected with an 
eléctric dynamo, which gives forth a current of 
tremendous power. They have been used, on an 
average, twice a day during the last six months, and 
have done an immense amount of good. The placard in 
to Mother-in-law jokes lures a constant succession 
of callers into the basement, in which is situated what is 
commonly known in the establishment as the * Torture 
Chamber.” 
At present Spring 


ts, persons who bring jokes on 


| mothers in-law, and those who call to advise the editors 


how to conduct their various publications, are taken to 
the Torture Chamber, 
beheaded. 

Lady authoresses under the age of twenty-three can 
generally reckon upon obtaining a personal interview 
with the Editor-in-chief, who serves them with tea and 
biscuits in a secluded arbour, but over that age they are 
passed on to various sube., the newest and youngest sub. 
receiving the most elderly. Ttme is money, and this 
system uleo has the advantage of making the young sub- 
editors enger for promotion. 


bin ttt? 
a 


M.—Luaatic Asylum. 
WN. - Storehouse for Jokes. 


‘| by the editors of the various 


1 


aud quietly and humanely | 


' can drag him from his retreat, and it is thought tha 


1 
a 


P.--Publishing O!fices. 
8.—Our Private Graveyard. 


Of course, Pearson’s Establishme:t Turics its on 
cemetery, 


.Q” 


dead. A charming little mart ed 
in the illustration, con- 
tains the bodies of those 
who bave ceased to call 
at Pearson's. The Lon- 
don County Council 
made a grant of this plot 


Garden, and Pearson's 
official undertaker fur- 
nishes at the expense of 
the establishment quiet 
funerals and neat and 
uniform headstones. To 
a man of taste it must be 
2 real pleasure to be 
buried in this beautiful 
litile cemetery, and our 
Yeaders will be glad to 
know that we are now 
muking arrangements to 
increase fully 50 per 
cent. our annual output 
af co) . Well-eqnipped hearses leave the front door 
eve If how. 

The entire detached building mayked “ A” is occupied 

eayson publications, ‘The 

Art Department has its home in the building marked 
“C,’ and the Publication Department in the building 
marked“ P.” The Mechanical Department, including 
the composing rooms and the printing presses, is 
situated in the building marked “ D,” and the’ Proof- 
Reader resides in a emall but immensely strong 
edifice marked “K." So many proof-ierdera have 
a ng suddenly after brief interviews with contri- 
utors who claimed that they had found errors in ‘their 
articles as printed, that it.was resolved to_ y 
present Proof-Reader in a, position of peg, “le 
short of a regular siege with the largest Ky 


The Poet Trap. 


is 
chances for long life are now Iut little below the 
average. 

The Art Department is the bappy home of some 
seven hundred artists who draw daily on their imaging- 
tions. Persons who call with aileged humourous 
sketches, and who iemark that they cunnot draw, but 


The poet after the trap gets la ts werk. 


As blithe as an editor (2) with nothing to trouble you. 
sh, and up-to-date as. genial 2. IF 


ae ae — 


iso vee 
cp a em 
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ion, T d for them is al brisk, as | Buildings eves poon after hours, and 
d tes eahiag bnmourche Pe depend spon tes ri: ‘fenepgte Go rsdonin of ur model village to their 
04 mort ing op samen SU! ta : - Ther: morning the steamer bri them back to 
present Writing the storehouse is-already so full of tins Covent 


that. an additional storeroom will have to be found 


p, arriving at precisely nine o'clock. 


Fi ce ? 
an illustration on t is :one erected at 
great expense, and due to the important 


position this gentleman fills. It is modelled after a 
well-known castle on the Rhine, and advertisers in our 
various publications can only obtain admission to him 
hig e J certain hours of the day when the drawbridge 
wh 

It is our intention during the Spring of next year ‘to 
out. several new pablications. ‘for these we shall 
new ‘premises, shall be compelled to tear 
down and re-erect on three or four of the immediately 
surrounding parishes. It may indeed, before 
the dawn of the next’ cen at our business 
~ sy ren agi oe an aa of — om have 
e i e name oO mdon into 

tame aia 
Were it not for the well-known modesty that prevails 
t! hout our establishment, some account might be 
included here of the various personal attributes peculiar 
to our staff. To make a general statement, however, it 
may be taken for granted that they are a fine body of 
men. They are affectionate sons, attentive brothers, 
reliable husbands, and benevolent uncles. They always 
go home to ‘tea, never spank the baby, never part 
their hair in the middle, or 
ride their bicycles in crowded 
cities; never grumble at cold 
The mutton on washdays, never 
Pearson Ship Railway. | steal umbrellas, and Rey their 
taxes beforehand. hey do 
ing. When a/| not collect stamps or auto- 
positor has to drive in his | graphs, never iek for an 
;- Carriage, say, two miles, from bis | encore when they go to the @ 
house to the railway station, then to travel twenty or | theatre on & free nor do ¥ 
thirty miles by train, and then to cross the river, or, | they go to the funeral of a Z 
the C or the Strand when it is “up,” he | grandmother om the day on Y 
be sure of arriving at his post at the precise hour | which there is a big football 
at which he ought to arrive. ~~ . match. Only one man was 
We, therefore, invited our entire army of | ever dismissed from the staff, 
workers: to remove toa beautiful model vil which | so perfect are the powers of 
' we had built on one of the Channel Islands, where pure | editorial selection. He was . 
f ae eam air and every imaginable luxury are at their command. | sent away because he attended the funeral of his 
a ; it- up in Y i An immense steamer, constructed, as the illustration | mother-in-law in a red tie and one of-those new double- 
; ; 5 shows, to run both on sea and land, leaves the Pearson | ply stand-up eollars. a 
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A Section of the Prulitiditas Office. 
PEARSON'S MAGAZINE comes with a wealth fens oe etoras, artigles, grave and gay, with illustrations 
Harry Furniss, J. F. Sullivan, and many oioert: he anirare ‘FreSiktort, Hote, and W. L. aise, to 
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A PAGE OF PRIZES. 


These prizes are for the readers of ‘SHORT STORIES.”’ Fuller particulars will be found ia the Xmas Number of that paper published oh Tuesday next. We 
have printed this page here, thinking some of the readers of ‘‘P.W.'’ might be disappointed if they were not also given an opportunity of 
competing. No competitions will be received for any of the undermentioned prizes anless competitors comply with the regulations published in 
** SHORT STORIES,’’ the Twopenny Double Number of which consists of sixty-four pages and contains the opening chapters of a thrilling story 
by Mr. Alien Upward, whose ‘' Secrets of the Courts of Europe” have been so popular in ‘‘PEARSON’S MAGAZINE.” 
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Choof Cicer is Granary 
ZN A Ten-Pound Note will be given to the reader who tells us ~C 
Wi, what Farmer Huyseed’s great idea was. See “ Farmer ety 
ora Z “004 Hayseed’s Dilemma” in the Xmas Double Number of WK. 
SS f ‘ SHORT STORIES. ‘ == : 

Twelve copies of this book will be f 5 Se Twelve copies of this work will be 
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as Twelve of theas bags will be given to the twelve 
: Wy cullen under uariees abe Spor ie the mons > 
i i wi y ini ing ecrap- made up ristmas anc , ; ; gat 
Drrglve ponise tec ee 5 po if New Year cards. The books of the prize wii.ners Twelve copies of this work will be m 
gare the cleverest anagrams on will be given to some hospital. The otheis will ‘fid given to the twelve persons who 
the words: “Guitty GoLp By d be returned if stamps are inclosed for that pur- make the cleverest anugram on 
Heapow Muu.” pose. The bags are worth 10s. 6d. each, and each the words : “VALDAR THB. OFT- 
contains half-a-sovereign. BORN BY GEORGE GRIFFITH.” 
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sketches of an elephant with of all or any of the illastrations the wards sold poss a of next 
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3 deforehand, 
that you fell in love with me 


lattering th incident whish I have just related to you. I lost 
and gold which fades By : barn to England.” ~ | the noblest man ever hea,” ™ 
until it merges it- nine logic; she feels the pre-e] “I as overgeer,” he continued after a pause, 


All is silent save for 


th to leave so sweet a 
‘and pollution jn the 


‘and serene, for. bat. a few 


Hl 4 
it 


: 


will; bat 
have I felt: the horror of such. solitude, everything ht 4 “I held my breath, and my heart seemed almost to stop 
Bee ti en tl las vans here a aed gern teine ot is boating nt the wadieuness of the slnak. 


dread, unaccountable.” “* How was it?’ Restron growled. ‘ enough ; an 
Livers aud glances nervously over her shoulder. | fool could see it had been faked, and be Beat look any 


like to hear the full account of the @ |  “ Becaube you enter so fully into your story. I can almost 
* Mine, by one Norman h, the t it is the man himself who is speaking.” 
or happiness im the world ?” ** Well, if all elso fails, I shall know what to turn to; but 


hese gruesome stories in the twilight of the 


know they were faking the 
ground within a foot of a true fissure vein. There it is, 


Restrom, ‘it is a pity, ain't 
it? Times were very free and then, Ra pik it’s 
diff t sneak a mine by rid of the 


should like to go en a bit and chance lack, and offer 
his ag “to sali, and there 


Then we'll follow deias,-quh ‘eh collar the deeds, and 
swear we bought ‘em. : ie: 
anv goed, shake,"and thie they rose to thelr feet and 


Horsnh peatees th his nardfitive for » moment, and not ry 


he replies with a quiet laugh, “I was not thinking 
Shis fs Shs onaidoet pact besaces-T arash confeus ar 


ing from 

dispute, and I 
determined to leave the mine to take care of itself, and only 
return when I could maintain those rights by force of 


sense, Norman? Surely it 
eh done.” 


proclaimed the mine a 
valuabla one, a ea 


to we . who could have said when the rich 
vein was vered it was anything more than 
a bit of luck, or, the very worst, a specimen o American 


“Yes, it was unf. you did not think of that.” 
“It was. My ing now is perfect, but it is after the 
event. To cesume. the men had di I 


Directly disap 
rushed to my hut, and then, like a young fool, took to my 
heels as though the pair were chasing me but a few yards 
behind. Abeurd, 


life, and no liker of the y of assassins ; let these be 
my excuses. 1 made for the nearest station of the Northern- 
Pacifie line, and there waited, gnawing my fingers with 
on for the train which sh carry me across the 
con t. 

“On tho railway station I saw them again, they 
arrived dead beat, gaunt and an hour before the 
train was due, and eyed me with rage blazing from their 
s7enen shey apqueciatad 1 wee gutting farther ss arther 
from them, and in euch t company I journeyed to 
New York. Restron,as you will have gathered, was almost a 
civilised He knew that my first visit would be toa 
Ihistken’e fo kolige my deeds, and, therefore, contented 
prec eecip deg f me in sight no 
attack upon mé.., a@ month I tried without giving too 
many to get rid of my property, but it 
was impossible. Wall Street had been bit 
was and ‘ would have nono of it, and advised 
me to cross to That I decided to do, and privately 

searching investigati po made of the 9 @) i 
ions, assa, 
seen mal ot St 
beyon: 
bt that the mine was rich, 
phen: i Too much 
secrec: 

“The mine was left undar proper 
care, but New York knew 
of it, and Restron and 
unted me as the holder ate 
deeds of what was y 
Sr a hee cater eos oa 

d. Then I dare say I could 

we sold it, but I had been in- 
finted with the stories of the enormous prices 
paid in London, and I decided. that London : 
was the market. It was a pretty game, and 
one I paid dearly for. On my way to the boa A 
Twas set upon, and balf murdered by the pair, 


thinking that I must have the deeds me, but as 
lack would have it, they were foiled—I had sent them toa 
reliable agent in Sou! m. It was three months before 
{ could start again, and then they must have lost trace of 
me for I’ve never seem them since.” 
“ Where are the deeds now, Norman?” . 
“In my belt ; to-morrow they will be in the possession of 
the who intend to work the mine. After all, I’ve 
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abstract, 
rowdy and essentially 
Let us do what we can for them, of course, but 
should make our horses or our dogs comfortable. 
to raise them ; they would rather you didn’t, and 
intend to.” é 
we, Norman?” says the girl, with an attempt 
the conversation ditch, os 6, oman of infal 
distasteful to her, because of its 
ee Is this Old Windsor ?” 

« 


Fi 
Hee 


The Extea Christmas Number of PEARSON'S WERELE eon. tains raion niin Stayies, interesting prize competitions fer valuable 


gates seem like the entrance toa tomb. The trees aronnd 
and the clouds above throw it into the deepest shade, and 
a SS es ae Sanger eis mt 
“« ” i 
an peel gr poe go through to-nigh says, 


h,”” 
assent; she gives her hand, and stepping lightl 
pening ements sho gives her hand, and stopping Lightly 


if 
rt 
Es 
Hf 
; 
E 


re you not tired of being alone, Norman °” she asks, 
as no voice replies, with a sudden fear she clutches a 
and leans far over the lock. The little boat is there, 


a 


Hate 
i 


re 
-_ 
= 
s 


BH 
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Le ig h 
with you?” 

“With me, 
miss?” a voice 
replies from out the mist. 

“Bring a light, then, quickly ; fallen, and must 
be ington to one of the chains.” 

In a moment a light is bid ere which throws up the 
whole interior of the lock—a lock empty, save for that 
little boat. No hand clinging to a chain for life, no 
eee ueee Beak ances Se rend Reh ee 
she cries again, looking eagerly on every side, and scanning 
the country round asa faint dash of lightning illuminates 
the sky; “Norman!” But no answer comes, He is gono. 

CHAPTER II. 
al the we dote upon ! 
ried pono bhp kale peli — 

Wir a eatisfied smile upon his usually somewhat serious 
face, Norman sits in the bow of the boat and watches 
Constance as she ascends the hank to the lock-house. een, 
a salute from the tips of her ers, she enters, an: 

ith her, according to Norman's ideas, departs the last ra 
of light, the last touch of beauty and colour in the land- 


scape. 
Hany of the greatest calamities of the world have been 
brought about by the most insi; t trifles, the greatest 
battles decided by the miau detail, and had Constance 
lingered for but a few minutes by the rose-covered porch of 
the lock-house, the mystery of Norman Leigh’s spresence 
would have been solved in its very making, and the sorrow 
and misery which were now deepening down in thick clouds 
mn their lives Saray ten been at once mercer es 
one, Norman, carelessly humming a song, 3! 
himeelf at full length in the boat, and lighting a cigarette, 
ives himself up to reflection, from which he is only aroused 
fey the long ceeak of the lock eds and tho 


“ Winnie ho’s in the boat.” 


speck of twilight has faded, and the s 
vith one dense mass of thunder clouds, while the deep, 
distant, sullen boom, as they surge up against the wind, 
presages the coming storm. 

The river, which looked such a bright, peaceful picture 
only an hour ago, has caught the depression, and the clear, 
fimpid waters reflect only the black, grim, angry clouds, 
while the drooping willows on the bank shiver and rustle 
apprehensively as they bow their heads before the rising 
wind. 

“Well, this a cheerful night,” mutters Norman, as he 
paddles into the lock. “ We shall get it nicely presently ; 
I almost think we had better go by road.” 

Motionless he stands in the boat, keeping it steady 
against the side of the lock, and gazes at the threatening 
masses which rumble and roll as they sioggisbly cross the 
sky. Deeper and deeper the shades fall, and a silence, dead, 
breathless, hot, and oppressive, reigns supreme—the lull 
before the storm. 

The intermittent lightning shows up the river and tho 
lock as clear as day, and in one of the flashes Norman 
sees, or his disordered, superstitious brain deludes him that 
he sees, leaning Sor the long arm of the lock gate, 
Gilbert Jaston, his friend who disappeared eo mysteriously 


Hi 
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been his friend, and more than brother, had come from tho 
shadow-land, from the far sphere of the unknown, to shi 
his silent blessing on Norman’s joy. 

But the next instant there shot another and mere bewil- 
dering thought through Norman's brain. Supposc--it 
seemed amazing—but suppose Jaston had disappe.e | 
in some more ordinary way. Despite his rooted hier ia 
the occult, he wished to think this poesible. Perhaps 
Jaston had fallen faint in the heat of the day, and, hidden 


in the lo irie grass, lying quiet and silent, was passed 
by on that dlees stretcH of grass-land. It might be 
so, and happy chance and circumstance had brought im to 


the spot that night. Then again, was it mere fancy—a 
fantasy, a will-o’-the-wisp, was it his imagination, hot to 
fever heat and overwrought by the recounting of that 
strange and weird experience that he had related to 
Constance? Had his senses deceived him in the dim light? 
Had the wildness of desire wrought its own fulfilment ¢ 
att ho very por es ap ee d Jaston might know of 

is iness and s| joy created the image 
of his Wiend, an unreality, a debate, a pease 

The night is meee See the reverberations of the 
thunder louder and louder, and with each crash of heaven’s 
artillery nearer and nearer come the inky storm -clouds. 
The boat lurches slightly, as the water gradually begins to 
fall, and for a second or two Norman’s whole attention is 
directed to the skiff itself, and he turns his eyes from the 
fascination of that dimly visible spirit face. yet 
righted the boat he looks in, ly expecting to fin 
that his imagination has tricked ‘him, that his heart has 
aided it, and played him this wild freak. He looks back 
ready to find it a dream, and yet hoping that something 
in it may be a reality, and sees Jaston atill standing in 
the same attitude, and gazing at him with the warmth of 
ae that can be only known by those who for day on 
day, week on week, almost for year on year, have lived 
together in Nature's wildest solitudes, far apart from the 
spoilt children of the world’s big cities. 

“Gilbert,” cries Norman, “ ‘ibert, is it you?” 

But no answer breaks the silence, only the iar 
shivering of the trees before the storm sounds in be" deet 
calm. Can it be, he wonders, that his voice has not 
reached him? No, he must have heard, for Jaston leaves 
the bridge and walks towards the brink of the lock. He 
beckons to Norman, and then silently turns and glides 
onward. Without a moment's further hesitation, not 
doubting now that, if a spirit, this visitation portends 
something t for good or evil, and trusting that it may 
ine no vision, but ed man himself, Norman clutches 

@ chains hanging at the side of the lock, and swinging 
himself clear of the boat, draws himself up on to the bank. 
eg Rey a. re! yards ras but turning for an instant 

© no! Norman follows, then, with a gesture of 
invitation, glides on. oe 

Swiftly Norman pursues him, his heart beating wildly, 
his whole frame on fire with excitement, everything fur- 

ten in this mad chase after Gilbert Jaston, his long- 
lost friend. ——- 

Still onward and onward, quicker and quicker, the form 
of Gilbert Jaston takes its way, and with a wild infatuation 
Norman follows. Crash upon crash the co 
storm sweeps down upon them, roll upon ro ; 
the thunder peals and 
rumbles, and the glare of 
the lightning fitfully illumin- 
nates the scene. 

Norman quickens his steps, 
but ever the shadow, 
or the man, leads. 
Easily and without 
effort, onward the 
form foe Jaze 
ton i 
At last the storm 
breaks. One blinding 
blue flash, as if the 
anger of Heavon has 
burst forth in fiery 

ishment ; one tremendous and appalling crash, as 
though the sky and earth have rushed together, and hell 
itself has gaped, and then the flood-gates open, and the 
hissing rain pours down in one wild torrent to the steaming 


mn 

The trees bend and quiver in the power of the elements, 
the great oaks and mighty elms shake and tremble beneath 
the onslaught, and still the htning flashes and the 
thunder roars and crashes across the heavens, as if, indeed, 
the day of doom had come. Drenched to the skin, Norman 
staggers onward, almost blinded by each lurid flash, 
deafened by the roar of the thunder, on and on' he pl 
heedless of the way, oblivious of the road, ever following 
the form of Gilbert Jaston. Once or twice he cries aloud: 
“ Gilbert, Gilbert, stay, stay; where would you Jead me? 
Speak to me, Gilbert, speak!” 

But no answer comes, only the relentless figure movee on 
and on. No answer comes, unless it be the crashing of tho 
thunder and tbe vivid splendour of the lightaing. 

Half dead with fatigue, excitement, and sui itious 
fear, Norman dashes onward through the pelting storm, 
heedless of the shelter afforded by the trees, ever pursuing 
the fi of Gilbert Jaston. At length the shadow turns 
sharply to the right, and gliding across an open glade, 
takes refuge beneath a group of oaks, and Norman, spent 
and breathless, covers the few remaining yards with a 
frantic dash, to discover—nothing. 

Round and round the trees he rushes, crying loudly the 
name of his friend, and as no voice replies, no form is to 


be seen, 38 and deeper the dread of solitude forces 
iteelf is distracted brain. in he lives the 
episode he had a short time back re! he feels the 


horror of the moment when Gilbert Jaston i i 
braiz, 
of the 


The very elements seem to war against him, madden 
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mutters uneasily, the Tanner Street, notwithstanding all its advantages, is 

“the air, as it was three years ago. The same squalid houses, 
to the FOr,. with the broken and “fithy sindoys, tho same decrepid 
with the doors stan open and giving a 
LER view of the greasy, inhabitants, the 

“26 him, t, women, standing with their sleeves 

inte th gossi; fone ee wiimes, the game white- 

and bies, same gering, 

you: loafers. Tanner Street is ouetinate incor- 


— is ht. 
PE sail vivsog London Road,” Restron replies, “it’s for Tanner Btrost 


there.” watch him as he drags himself across | clubs, and lies like Lazarus at the rich man’s gates and 

the grass and senseless again by the side of the road, | starves, and the inhabitants are amusing themselves— 

then they follow him and as they did in the old days before their tone was elevated— 
stand over him once more. : fighting, drinking, and swearing 

* Better let me finish him, / f! ‘A roar of langhter h the air from a crowd, 

i standing in the midst of wi a figure can be seen 

“No, you fool, ildly gesticulating and calling his brother country- 

can't you seohe’s - ! | men to rise as one man and overthrow the pillars of the 

Pr ag beth} state. 

expres- | if lives he'll - “ Strike me, if the Professor ain't on the spout agin,” 
villainy..| never remember shrieks a dishevelled of womanhood from a top 
pal, but alone | this night’s work. window. “ ain't he a thick ’un?” 

He was half mad “Oh, I chim a silly fool,” a ounpenie answers, 
of rage. | whenwemethim, “wot I ses is, wot’s the good of it all? Wot’s the good 
but.don’t | now. he’s of it?” 

I can’t je mur- The man alluded to as the Professor is standing on a 
been the him the coun- barrel surro' by loafers and, with thick speech and 
first to-laat ;.| try will be at our | unsteady feet, ‘the mob. 

in your | heels.” With the frenzy of a madman he forth a torrent of 
siukca | tage tao tad om racelets wits the devibanapvoue good i f'the typied 

a on receive il-may-care amour of the typi 

‘an "you again | = hp ee ou ates 
you “You’ve done “ Men of land,” he shouts, “ why will you be content 
through, it will | it. He's dead. ina like cure bextentile voy bul teas kicked by every- 
ide ‘al ne!” e : : Fee ey eae ees ee eet by eels 
rs w Why w: ever those who have 
y Hours afterwards, in the grey dawn, Norman Leigh awakes Teens planned Gs hi Gonced i over you, and, like 
rept you back | to consciousness, but to no recollection of the past, or of | dogs, snarl for a momént and then return to be kicked 
you: were sneaking lot who have crawled out of their 


himeelf.- With his senses scattered like the pearls of a again 
: i friendless, ipa 
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enemies could never have believed, plays the good Samari- | them and their wealth, bow down before the golden image 
tan for, perhape, the only time in his wasted life. of their greatness. Yes, they have the right, the hereditary 
-_— *| right to reign, to oppress, to tax, and you, you have the 

CHAPTER III. iges, the hereditary Vigus to starve, and starve you will, 

“Flashed was his face and distorted with passion, and wildly he | 824 die, if you don cco tii Hails said the 
‘ Down with the tyrants of England! We never have sworn them | powers that be is beginning to tell, it is having at last an 
allegiance.’ ** inflammatory effect, and a murmur of aperoral, deepening 


Tawnzr Sraxet, Seven Dials, is in of reclama- | into a roar applause, arises from the mob. 
tion, and has been in that happy state of transition for s Pipe off arapinnny Arcienp the French Revolution, Pro- 
three fessor,” shouts a man in the outskirts of the crowd. 


During that reed the Society for the Elevation of Tanner “The French Revolution,” exclaims the Profeseor, “bab, 

Street and its Vie has been at work, and now no one can | to what end? Do we feed infants on the food of mon? 

sg icp hese lone. : . Do we nourish sheep with the r of lions? What shall 
! oP ia res several Society ladies and gentle- be gained by telling a crowd of chicken 

men their attention to the neighbourhood, it | not an ounce of Pe amongst them, of the exploits of inen 

as they justly said, a blot the face of a civilised | —men trodden and oppressed as you are—men who 

papi ne erm oe charitable Society smiles | rose and slew their tyrant masters, men who overthrew ono 

a ae i " conscious smile of are adation. Should the working- pala ayy ay oP epi ige the power of an 

m able-bodied - ‘And then probably : y | em e four j men whi Mered, 

us would get slung out of the window in the pel Bis 
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bring the world to the commencement of a universal 
“It is not well Ovcar vabepworth Fhe to 
is « 
the crowd too far.” , aeplins eas 

For a moment Oecar looks him squarely in the eyes, and 
then says: “Go om! Go on! Strike now, once and for 
ever.” And the Professor re-commences. 

Oscar Shepworth mingles with the crowd and spreads 
sedition wherever he He isa man with determina- 
tion written on every feature of his face, one who is known 
all over Europe ben a dozen aliases, as a spreader of the 
firebrand of anarehism ; and yet so skilfully has he adapted 
the moral of the monkey, cat, and stecmaute , that 
od has never yet put himself within the clutches of the 

Ww. a a 

Ever since the day when Shepworth introduced the Pro- 
feasor to the neighbourhood of Stzget he had 


to the very heart’s blood-of thoee who tolledon they were 
born to toil, and drove them wild and frenzied. The 
Professor was 8 mere tool, an automaton, with no thought 
beyond the will of Oscar Shepworth, no god but the brandy 
bottle. 

The crowd cheers excitedly as the Professor resumes his 
oration. Oscar Shepworth is right—it is indeed the time 
to atrike, the iron is hot, the mob is ready for revolt and 
destruction, and only waits a leader. 

Stronger grows the lan of the Professor, more 
forcible in its anarchisms, more highly coloured in its oaths. 

“T tell you,” he vociferates, “ the whole world feeds and 
fattens on tho life blood of such as you; you ‘who toil 
from dawn to midnight for starvation pay in what your 
masters contemptuously style ‘the slums of London.’ 
What do these grasping capitalists do? I ask you. 
They reap the ad of your toil, they gather in the 
harvest of profit from your vt pes labour, they drive you 
to despair, to drink, and then reap more profit from 
your degradation. Look, look, I say, at this brightly lighted 
gin palace, that graces your poor Tanner Street with its 
seductive warmth and light. That belongs to your 
capitalists, to your lady and gentlemon shareholders, your 
arsons and keepers of the fold, who draw their snug 

ividends each half-year, and never give a thought to 
tg the money comes from—never care what misery they 
are A 

“Curse them, Teng, corse their vaunted modern civilis- 
ation om their dormer Christianity. The whole 
animal kingdom preysthe one upon 
the other; the whole human race 
the stronger u the weaker. 
But they miscalculate; which, I 
say, is the stronger? You, I tell 
you—you—you—the masses, the 
mob, the people, and yet you know 
it not. Bf what use is the handful of 
London police against the power we shall 
be united? None, absolutely none. Unite, 
Laay, unite. Sweep London before you, 
and England will follow. Start now—at 
once. Strike, strike, the time is ripe; the 
whole world groans beneath the burden 
of oppression and longs to throw off the 

oke. Lead them, show them the way. 
ou are the pioneers of freedom, the 
heralds of success.” 

The roar of the crowd grows fiercer, almost tigerish in 
its ferocity. For a moment the Professor pauses in his 
harangue, then, with a fine gesture of dramatic effect, 

ints to the (distillery, a mass of flaming gas jets and 
Peanty decoration. 

“ Let us begin herc,” he cries, “let us strike the first blow 
in the great revolution here. Show that you are men 
tonight, and to-morrow, instead of scores we shall be 
thousands, nay, millions, the ill-paid, sweated, and eee 
millions. We are tired of this life, tired and sick to deat 
of it. We loathe the vannted civilisation of this nineteenth 
century, with its progress at the cost of flesh and blood. 
Curse the country and the Government that prides itself 
upon place and position, fame and cmpty glory, that feeds 
the heathen and the stranger, and leaves the r within 
its gates to starve, to die, to rot. Down with thi policy of 
hereditary right, I say, down with the legislature that robs 
the poor to keep the rich. I brand you all as cowardly curs 
unless you strike to-night! Strike once and for ever a 
decisive blow for liberty or death !” 

Lashing himself into a fury for a grand peroration, the 
Professor sways backwards and forwards in his frenzy. 
“Down with your Monarchies,” he yells, “your rial 
powers, your capitalists, and grinders of the poor. ‘ore 
many days are past we will have them all beneath our feet, 
and then, as in the time of the test, grandest revolution 
the world has ever seen, we wi tag with interest every 
slight and slur that we have suffered. Aye, we will repay a 
thousandfold, a hundred thousandfold. Wo will sweep them 
before us like chaff before the wind, mow them down like 
grass before the sickle, until at last the British Empire 
shall cease to exist, and these dominions be known as tho 
Federated Republic of Great Britain!” 

in the roar of the crowd rumbles sullen and ominous. 
Then a stone flies through the air, and shivers one of the 
distillery windows. For a moment the mob stares at 
the wreck, ing undecided, then the voico of Oscar 
Shepworth is heard, crying: “Men, don’t be cowards. 
Now is the time for action—there is your leader—follow 
him!” 
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shivered, rows of bottles overturned, the. tills pillaged, the 
whole place looted, plundered, and demolished. 

“ Citizens,” yells the Professor, jumping upon one of the 
counters, and flourishing a beastly bores in one hand and a 

tumbler in the other, “citizens, 
you have struck the first blow 
and conquered. I give you a 
toast —‘ The Federated Republic 
of Great Britain!’” and he 
swallows a tumblerful of the 
spirit. 

“Trill—Tr-r-r-ill ! ” 
¢ = long, shrill whistle sounds before 

applause that ts this toast 
has died away. aie 

“The police!” The whisper runs 
round, and the faintest hearted dro 
their glasses or their missiles an 
try to escape. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp, then 
a loud commanding voice outside: 
- purwend the house!” And tho 
police appear in the doorways. 

“Take every man in the place, they'll suffer for this 
night’s work! In the name of the Queen I call on those 
not implicated to assist.” 

“ Now, then! ” the Professor yells, brandishing the bottle, 
“ now, then, this is the time, keep together, don’t go strag- 
gling about like a flock of sheocp. Bah! Curse you fora 
set of chicken-hearted fools,” he continues, as he sees his 
supporters, awed by the blue coats, handcuffed without 
raising a finger. ‘“ Where would France be now if her mobs 
had been such craven-hearted curs?” 

“Seize that man,” the sergeant says, “he’s the ring- 
leader,” and a zealous constable, sighing for public glory 
and the many honours with which this grateful country 
always rewards its police, rushes to the attack. 

Crash ! fairly between the eyes the brandy bottle catches 
him, splinters like a bursting shell, and down he rolls as an 
ox in the shambles, while the Professor takes o flying leap 
from the counter and disappears up the staircase, and then 
through an open trapdoor gains the roof, closely pursued by 
half-a-dozen of the police. There, behind a chimney-stack, 
he stands and watches the street below, watches the mob 
circled round the door. Many had cheered him so vocifer- 
ously a few minutes before, and now each one is lending his 
eyesight to aid the police, each one anxious that to him 
shall belong the honour of first tracing the fugitive, of first 
pointing out where he is concealed. 

The English mob is always anxious to side with right — 
if right is might. Tho fickle mob. How they long to prove 
by mighty ‘deeds that they know no sympathy with this 
man, who must be surely led in chains to-night. With what 
subdued homage they hang about the burly officers with 
hints as to how to capture the offender, with what solicitous 
lamentations they watch the removal of the wounded 
man, and then what a cry of exultation goes up as they see 
their late leader standing erect on the stone parapet 


surrounding the top of the building. 
The police on the roof spread out, and in a semicircle 
approach, driving the Profeseor backwards until he stands 


on the very edge of the stone coping, and there he halts. 

The murmuring of the crowd stops, and they wait, hold- 
ing their breath as they watch the one figure standing out 
against the sky. 

He kneels for a moment upon the coping, and then as the 
police make a rush to take him, swings himself bodily over, 
and drops upon the glanting roof of a house some ten or 
fifteen feet below. 

Simple road to destruction. He strikes the roof, slimy and 


“alippery with the evening moisture, and helplessly slides down, 


catching at every crevice at every joint to save himself. His 
late papperears stand back and themselves-round the 
pose ¢ paving stone which they calculate will reccive 
im, and then gaze upward again, just in time to see him, 
with the same headlong madness as before, grasp the 
tter, and, having stayed his descent for a moment, swing 
imself over, clasp a shaking drain pipe and so descend 
until level with an cpen window, through which he dis- 


a) re. 

‘Pag afterwards, when the search is given up, when 
Tanner Street, wearicd and over-excited, has sought relief 
in the rival establishment to the demolished distillery, a 
inan creeps from the recesses of a narrow 
court, | an unsteadily aloaches Westward 


A closed carriage, denen by a pair of 
high-stepping bays, is ing rapidly 
iirc Ceoaeh Eaton Square. An ele- 
gantly-constructed equipage which swings 
on its ings, and tempts its 
occupants to sleep. They are three, a 
middle-aged man, who sits in a painfully 
erect position, as becomes the colonel 
of a local corps of yeomanry, a lady, for 
whom the seductive swaying of the car- 
riage has proved too much, and a pale, 
delicate-looking girl, whose far-away air 
of sorrowful abstraction sadly belics the 
gaiety of her dress. 

“Don’t you think, Constance,” the Colonel 
says, drawing himself even more upright, and - : 
speaking with about the same iousness as he usos to his 
corps on parade, “don’t you think that the tenor was miser- 
ably flat to-night ?” 

*T really do not think I noticed it much, papa.” 

“Oh, no, I suppose not; thoughts miles away as usual. 
You'll be as goon sompeny ss your mother is soon if haere 
on at this rate. Norman Leigh on the brain ; to thi 


that a daughter of mine should be so mad. ou know 
you’re throwing away the finest years of your life, casting 
aside ~~ chances you'll ever get by your ridiculous 
conduct : 


‘her, and a hard, hysterical laugh 


papa——" 
es papa.’ Oh, of course, I know ypur everlasting: 


argument, you're not gure he’s dead. Well, you nover will 
be. If he’s ever found neither you nor anyone clée will 
recognise him, and what’s more probable is that he’s been 


fished out down the river, and buried in a pauper’s grave, , 


at the expense of some long-suffering parish, months ago.” 

The girl's eyes fill with tears at the coarse brutality of 
the speech, but further conversation is broken by the 
sudden reining in of the horses, with a start that throws 
the two unwillingly into each other’s arms, and brings the 
third occupant with a jump from happy dreams to mundane 
life and the knowledge of a guiltily stolen nap under tho 
very eye of an utterly selfish and tyrannical husi.and. 

“A man lying full length in the roadway, Colonel. 
Almost ran over him,” exclaims the footman appearing at 
the window. 

“ Well, get him out of the way ; don't stand staring there. 
Pity you didn’t run over him.” 

The man walks to the figure lying in the road, and stirs 
him with his foot—stirs him contemptuously, for there is 
a great gulf fixed between a respectable, sober footman in 
a family. where want is unknown, and a man who lies in 
the gutter for the lack of a better resting place. 

“ Now, then, who are you walking on?” the weary outcast 
yells, rising on his elbow and shaking hia fist at the sur- 

rised footman, “you miserable attenuated specimen of 

umanity. If you dare put your dirty boots on me sane, 
I'll treat you as Hercules did the Hydra,” after which 
classical allusion he falls back again and treats the inter- 
ae of his slumbers to a string of vile and blasphemous 
oaths. 

As the first word leaves the Professor’s lips, the girl 
starts to her feet, and ero the sound of the last degrading 
oath has reached her, sho is by his side. For a moment 
she stands and gazes down upon him, and then with a wild, 
hysterical shriek throws herself upon her knees by his side, 
and clutches the hand with which he wildly saws the air 
to give emphasis to his blasphemy. 

‘Norman! Norman! speak to me! 
speak to me!” 


It is I, Constance 


CHAPTER IV 


“ Here I disclaim all m rnal fs inquity and pro: of 
Ulood, and as u stranger Spins heart at "me, hold thee Br i toe 
ever, 

Wit# a cry, Constance's father stoops and drags her from 
the ground. “Get into the ‘carriage,” he cries, his eyes 
blazing with pas- . 
sion, his hand up- |p 
lifted. “Get into 
the carriage, lest I 
forget myself and 
strike you.” 

“ Father!” 

“ James,a police- % 
man, atonce. Give 
this besotted man 
in charge.” 

“Father, it is 
Norman — Norman 
Leigh.” 

“ Norman Leigh! 
You are raving 
mad on this lover 
of yours. Has your 
brain been turned 
that yon fanc 
such a debauched, 
drunken brute is 
Norman Leigh? Is 
this the return of 
the wanderer you wretched mind has 
been working Bee eel Is this how you 


— 
expected to him, besotted and 


drunken, sleeping off his last caronse to gain energy fora 
fresh one?” 

“He is wounded.” 

“Wounded. Bah! the air reeks of brandy. Get back 
into the carriage, I say, and you too,” he rages, turning 
upon his shrinking wife. “Get back; this scene will make 
us the laughing-stock of London to-morrow, Constance, 
do you hear me?” 

“And leave him, my affianced hushand, here? Never!” 

Again he lifts his clenched fist, and it half descends ere 
his wife catches him by the sleeve. “Be it Norman Lei 
or not,” he says, his voice trembling with passion, “is it 
your place to descend into the abyss, to the depth of 
which he has fallen? You forget your womanhood, forget 
you are my daughter. Were you his sweetheart or some- 
thing worse that you would follow him to this?” 

With a gasp the girl staggers as if the clenched fist had 
struck her. 

“ Will you come?” 

“Never! You, and you alone, have made it impossible, 
Nothing can pardon what you have said.” 

“Thenstay. Get in!” he cries fiercely to the trembling 
woman with her arms outstretched towards her daughter. 
“Get in, you shall never see her face again. She is out~ 
cast, disgraced, tied to the lowest of the low, and may my 
curse bring her to such depths as her lover now lies in, rod 
she beg her bread at my door, come crying for a crust t 
I may refuse it. Home—you hear me—home.” 

With the last words of her father ringing in her eara, 
Constance stands scarcely realising her position, so suddenly 


| has the change been brought about. 


A few minutes back, and her whole desire had been 
“would that Norman might return!” and now he lay before 
her in rags, and worse than that, in deepest degradation. 

She looks upon him as he lies, looks wpon him with love 
and loathing, and then instinctively draws her skirts around 


‘a drunkard. The two , 
in the depths of despair, the other with frivolows 
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the man who would willingly yield up his life for her, she 
never deigns to give a paaslng thoaght:” 
Ho rises and nervously his study. After all, who 
is this man that he should so strive toreclaimhim ? What 
will pn he if he docs hia duty ? 
- What will happen if he goes through 
with the task that has been set before 
him, reclaims the man and makes him 
as he wus before? He laughs scorn- 
fully, he knows what will 
Rapes They will marry, he 
will tuke her away and they 
will forget all the past ; it will 
be nothing but an ugly dream. 
Norman Leigh will perhaps 
think with a little gratitu 
of the man who taught him to 
regain his lost manhood, never 
realising what he once was, 
and Constance will perhaps 


sometimes think of the hard- 

= “= working Rector of an East-end 

heces parish, who helped her in her 
need—and that is all. 


He pauses before the fire and gazes with a moody look 
into the glowing embers. Sothen this was histask. It was 
for this that he had striven and struggled through all his 
life to do his duty, that he might have yet anotbor burden, 
a more terrible trial put upon him. 

What use to strive, and strive to do his best, when each 
tomp‘ation was to be more difficult to resist than the one 
before it? What were the petty little trials that he had 
thought so much of in the past compared with this? He 
had now by his own efforts to make the man whom 
Constance loved worthy of her. His duty was to help 
another man to win the woman ho himself yearned for. 

Why should he? Why, becauso he had taken the cloth 
and professed, should he subjugate all human passions ? It 
was too cruel a task, too hard a burden. Why should ho 
bear it? 

“Why,” he groans, “should he who had given his life to 
the best work to which a man can devote himeelf be faced 
with crueller temptations than one who had done nothing ? ” 

She was all the world to him, he owned it in there silent 
conflicts, in these fearful strugyles, then why should he not 
hold what had been given to him? He loved her, he would 
dedicate his whole lifo to making her happy, and yet it was 
ordained that he should lift another man out of the abyss 
into which he had fallen, bring him back to what he once 
was, and cry: “Take hir, take the only woman in the world 
for whom I have ever cared, and be happy.” 

And yet, why should he? a voice seems to whisper—an 
insinuating voice that had become his daily companion. Why 
should he? Why, because he taught manhood, should he 
cease to he aman? What had Norman Leigh done for him 
that he should give up all he held dear in life for him ? 
Who would know if be relaxed his care, if he allowed 
Norman to follow the path that he himself had chosen— 
allowed him to escape and rejoin those riotous companions 
who would take care that they kept him down to their own 
level? “Let him go,” the voice whispers. “Let him go 
back to those who will keep him from respectability. and 
Constance is yours. Of course for a time she will be 
disconsolate, but it can only be for atime, and then you 
will have your desire.” 

So James Sterling fights and struggles, fights and 
struggles and is almost giving way, when it seems to him 
Providence comes to his assistance. 

“Oscar Shepworth,” he says dubiously, as he looks at a 
somewhat crumpled card, “ h’in, very well, show him in.” 

He anticipates the arrival of a visitor of his usual class. 
One dirty and tattered, who will beseech temporary assist- 
ance, and starts with amazement as a well-built young man 
enters the room and, taking a seat, carelessly croescs his 
legs and gazes quizzingly at him. 

“ Quito safe from interruption, Mr. Sterling?” his visitor 
hazards, 

* Quite,” he replies, awaiting events. 

“ Well then we can talk as men of business.” 

The Rev. James Sterling nods his head, and his visitor 
continues. 

“You remember the big row up Tanner Street way ao 
little while ago—distillery wrecked and all that kind of 
thing, eh? Very well, I saw a bit of that, and I caw the 
ringleader, the man they’re looking for now.” 

James Sterling cinnot ewppress a fecling of elation as he 
thinks that perhaps now his difficulty is to be removed, but 
his features show no trace of his thoughts as he gazes 
inquiringly at his visitor and calmly remarks: 

“ How does that concern me?” 

“In this way,” Shepworth answers with a smile. “I saw 
you bring him in and I know he is in this house now.” 

“And you want to know what I will pay for your 
secrecy ?” 

“ Not at all; it’s nothing to do with me. I know you're 
very fond of this reclaiming game. I don’t want to round 
on the poor wretch, but it occurred to me ho might be a 
troublesome customer to deal with, or to leave in the house 
alone when you were obliged to go out, and that you 
might be willing to pay for an assistant, that’s all. If you 
don’t want anyone, U’ll get out. You can trust me not to 
give the game away, «lthough it is a felony to harbour a 
criminal,” 

Thero is a ring of sincerity in the man’s tone, and, eye 
Him closely as he will, James Sterling is unable to discover 
anything deceitful about his visitor. He looks him fairly 
and equarcly in the fuce as he spenks, and he seems to be 
in want of nothing but an easy situation. ° 

After all, he thinks, why should he not make use 
of this man, who, it seems, has been sent to him to prevent 
backsliding? If Shepworth is by to look after Norman 
el thero will be no need for him to exercise euch 
vigilance, He can live his life more apart from tempta- 
tion, and seek to forget this incident until he can look back 
upon it quite calmly. Oscar Shepworth has come at the 


" 


very height of hia temptation, and he will not despise him. 
And eo Oscar Shepworth, the head of one of the most 
determined anarchist cliques in Europo, and Norman Leigh’s 
worst enemy, is aipuied keeper of the very man whom he 
had selected for his tool in a plot that was to shake Europe 
to its foundations. 

There was to be a gathering of the Royalty of Europe in 
the capital of England, and the Red Circle had determined 
that Europe should be appalled. Europe should stand 
aghast and tremble, and be cast into mourning. The Ked 
Circle, a mixture of the most desperate men and fanatics 
of Republicans, Revolutionis(s,and Nihilists had determined 
that in London, at the supremo moment of the rejoicings, 
the great blow should be struck, and had drawn lots tor 
the one who should be honoured by being allowed to cast 
that shell which meant death to him who threw it, death 
to all around, and universal mourning to Europe. 

To Oscar Shepworth, the man who had bcea the most 
ready in his revilings of the powers that be, tho lot had 
fallen, and each member of the Circle rejoiced, because 
where could there Le found a man moro fitted for the 
work than Shepworth? Rojoiced greatly because the lot 
had not fallen upon himself. 

Only once in his life had Shepworth done a good action 
without Recmoaltenny some advantage to himeclf, tho 
saving of Norman Leigh upon the Windgor Road, and that 
deed for him had turned out in a manner that no organised 
scheme could have donc. 

He found the man helpless, wounded, and alone, dying 
upon the roadside, hel; him, and Norman became his 
slave, became a part of Shepworth himself—his williag 
agent, his ready tool. Whatever Shepworth willed he 
obeyed as law, and a: in his attempts to stir up the people, 
in his efforts to rouse sedition and rebollion, it was Norman 
Le'gh who spoke, Norman Leigh who ran all risks, and 
Oscar Shepworth who supplied the thoughts, who made 
him captive of his own will, slave to him and the brandy 
bottle. It was Oscar Shepworth who was his master, his 
devil to lead him to destruction, and, irony of fate, his 
master, appointed by one who had fuught with temptation, 
fought and won, and decided that he would save him. 

There is a yleam of recognition in Norman Iaigh’s cyes 
when Oscar Shepworth and James Sterling enter his room, 
but with the cunning of a drunkard he says nothing until 
he and Shepworth are left alone, and then in a moment he 
is by his side. 

“Give me something to drink,” he gasps. “Take me 
from here! Say you will not leave me, Shepworth! ” 

“Sit down, you fool; what are you kicking up this row 
about ?” the man replics pushing him into a chair. ‘“ You 
bet your life I won't leave Fees now I’ve once got hold of 
you. Here you are, take a drop of this and pull yourself 
together.” 

With a frenzied grasp Norman Leigh clutches the 
proffered flask, and half draining it, sinks back with a grunt 
of eatisfaction. > 

“Ah!” he . “It pute new life into one. Now tell 
me, Shepworth : tell me what shall I@o? Shall I go and 
talk to the ple? Shall I stir their sluggish blood, or is 
it time to do the dced—to throw the shell’ Ah, how I 
long for it; have you made it yet? Tell me, you can trust 
me. I know my part. I am to creep forward with the 
silver ball in ny pocket, and, as 
the State carriages reach tho 
opera-house, throw it. Ha! What 
a sight; what a lovely sight! 
Chaos and desolation every- 
where. I’m a man again. Give 
me the flask.” 

“ You’ve had enough.” 

“Give me the flask, give me 
brandy, or I won't throw the 
shell.” 

“You'll throw the shell right 
enough,” Shepworth sharply 
cries, glancing into his face, and 
Norman Leigh gazes blankly ~ 
into his eyes, and uneasily shifts his feet, while his fingers 
clench convulsively. ‘You must throw it. I tell you, you 
mut.” 

“Of course, Shepworth, of course I will. Yes; now 
don’t quarrel, let’s be friends. I'll throw it. Give me the 
flask.” 

“Here you are, drink it down; you won't have many 
more opportunities with your smug-faced parson always 
watching you.” 

“Bah! He's always spying,” Norman answers. “ Always 
spying on me. I’ll go away with you, Shepworth; go away 
and leave. No I won't,” he mutters to himself, “ because 
of Constance. I like Constance, only she looks at me 
20——” 

“Who's Constance ?” 

“T don’t know, but I seem to have met her before—long 
ago, I don’t know when. It worries me. Ah, never mind ; 
give me brandy, and then I can forget everyone.” 

Forget overyone! What could be better for Oscar 
Shepworth? Again he hands the flask, and when he leaves 
Norman Leigh for the night he leaves him in a maudlin, 
drunken sleep, prating of revolutions, murmuring of the 
downfall of kingdoms, and chuckling at the devastation 
which is to be wrought by that shell which he will throw. 

Jo James Sterling the next few weeks pass happily 
enough. He has done his duty. He has etruygied to put 
aside all thought of Constance, and, in the troubles and 
worries of a poor parish. has almost succeeded. There seems 
never n moment of his life to call his own, never 2 moment 
to indulge in his own thoughts, and he is thankful. He 
rejoices in the fact that Norman has ceased begging him 
to give him brandy, rejoices, too, in the thought that in the 
Apollo-like Shepworth he has found a man to be trusted, a 
man who is exerting such an influence over Norman Leigh 
that he isalmost cured of his craving until he discovers 
all—returns early ono evening seespoeet ys and overhears 
Shepworth goading Norman Leigh for the deed which has 
been arranged for him, carousing with him, aad drinking 
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to the downfall of kings, to the uplifting of Anarchy and 
Sedition. 

Then when Norman Leigh has fallen into his nightly 
insensibility the two men face cach other. 

James Sterling white and stern, with a determined look 
upon his face, and Oscar Shepworth sneeringly defiant. For 
a moment they gaze unflinchingly in each other's eyes and 
then Sterling fiercely motions Shepworth to a seat. 

“Yes, I guess you're right,” he remarks lightly, as he 
takes an easy chair. “We'd better discuss the matter 
eahnly. Who knows but what we may come to some mutual 
understanding.” 

“T come to no understanding with a scoundrel, a bla-k- 
guard who has betrayed a solemn trust, who las goaded a 
wretched being to glory in anarchy, to rejoice in the awful 
fact that he is to be the instrument of murder, of wholeaa'e 
slaughter, who has damned his soul by giving him what he 
knew meant dostraction.” 

“That's enough of it, Parson, save that rot for the 
pulpit. The man you unlawfully keep imprisoned is an old 
friend of inine, and I’ve stuck by him, that’s all; and what's 
more I'in going to stick to him. He'll be useful to me, and 
I ehall take him with me when I leave.” 

“ You'll never leave this house, until you change it for a 
prison,” James Sterling says, locking the door and gazng 
resolutely at tle man who emiles x soft smile of contempt. 
“I know you now, Oscar Shepworth, anarchist. I have 
heard enough to-night to show you in your true colours. 
A bute! er, a slaughterer, a murderer of innocent people, a 
fiend incarnate, who will compass tho death of u pleasurc- 
seoking crowd because of his spite against law and order.” 

“Tush! The mere babblings of your contirmed drunkard. 
One must humour a foofecording to his folly.” 

“ You're a liar, Oscar Shepworth. Do you think I have 
not head the rumours of what is to be dono when the 
rejoiciugs are at their height? Do you think I do not 
know that the Enylish and Vontinental police are ecarching 
Lendon for you, the ringleader? What a poor, miserable 
liar you are. It was clever to concval yourself in the 
shelter of my house whilu you worked out your fiendish 
plote, but it is useless. You are unmasked, and I shall 
give you up to the authorities now.” 

The anarchist shrugs his shoulders contemptuously, and 
devotes his whole attention to rolling a cigarette between 
his fingers. 

“It's a pity we can’t come to an arrangement, Pareon,” 
he says at last, “ after all, what suits me suits you. Let's 
be partners.” 

Jaines Sterling does not deign to reply, but, keeping a 
sharp look-out upon hia visitor, ecribbles 2 note, and hands 
it with a few whispered words to the servant, who comes in 
agewcr to his ring. 

“That's for the police, of course,” Shepworth quietly 
remarks. ‘ Well, it’s a pity, Parson, it’s ten minutes’ walk 
to the station, and it’s all for nothing, because when they 
do come, you will tell them I'm not here.” 

“ Resistance is useless, Oscar Shepworth ; well-built as you 
are, excess has ruined your constitution. To leave this 
room while I guard the door is impossible.” 

“I'm not going tu leave, I shall be here when the police 
come, but you will say I’m not. You'll go out and lie to 
them, Parson, that’s what you'll do, in spite of your Chris- 
tian conscience.” 

Ho rises to his feet and walks towards Sterling. 

“Roverend James Sterling, you'll lie for me and then 
you'll marry the woman to whom your drunken guest is 
engaged, the woman whom you love.” 

“ You fiend!” 

“Ha, you sce we work together, after all.- Give me 
Leigh, and in return I'll give you Constance. You thought 
you kept your secret very well, perhap=, gut not so well but 
what I could fathom it, You will tell the police I have 
escaped, eh? Get rid of your troublesome visitor, your 
besotted protég’, and then bask in the smiles of the virtuous 
Cons‘ ance.” 

“If you mention her name again,” Sterling cries, white to 
the lips with rage, “ I’IL kill yon. You cur, you miserable, 
malicious cur, So you judge me by your own villainous 
standar.. You think to trade a man's soul with me for a 
woman whom I could not dare to look in the face after the 
wrong I had done her. You, in your mean, miserable, 
paltry manhood, thought it would be a temptation to hold 
upa pure woman before my eyes, and say: ‘Damn your 
soul for her.’ You fool, oh, you foul in your petty cunning ! 
You could not see that it was no temptation to me. You 
could not see from your despicable point of view that I had 
fought the fight and won a victory over self, long, long ago, 
and so you put before me the foulest plot man ever conceived, 
and say: ‘Agree with me and I will give you this ’—come 
like the tempting devil that yon are, and show me the 
riches of a promised land. Can’t you sce that what you 
propose now I could have done myself before you came, had 
I been base enongh. With you from his path Norman 
Leigh may yet be reclaimed, and I will do it. I swear it— 
so help me Heaven!” 

“Much better marry —” 

“Silence!” 

At last Shepworth’s apparent wnconcern has deserted 
him and he gazes nervously round the rooin. 

“You still intend to give me up?” 

Sterling does not deign to reply. 

“Think for youreelf, Parson, think for your skin, think 
for your life. The game is up, and I confess. I am the chief 
mover in the Red Circle, the band that has sworn a solemn 
vow to overthrow the thrones of Enrope.” 

“ Poor fools—poor, wretched fools!” 

“« Poor fools, you sneer. Fools or not, mine was the 
chosen hand to make the grand attack, and I had decided 
that Leigh should be my tool.” 

“I wish to hear no more.” 

“But you shall. You have discovered mo, and you will 
give me up, hand me to the polico to-night. If you do, 
mark youreelf as doomed. How long do you think the Red 
Circle will let my betrayal go unavenged? How long 
before London hears of the Rector of St. David’s being 
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found dead with the assassin’s knife buried between his 
shoulders? That is how we treat a betrayer. If you give 
me up, in a week you will be dead. Now then, wilyoe lie 
to the police, eh ? 

“No. 


think I boast, 7 eae I am 
ghastly tale to frighten you. Let me help your 
t Fick thomas fond dead in Sackville 
Gtrest, stabbed to the heart with a red-handled 
init, another in Manchester last week? Ah, you do; 
ues it in your face. If I am taken to-night you will be the 
next. lie to the police ?” 
“1 die © thousond deaths I will not let such a miscreant 
loose upon the world.” igs 
= “Then damn take » 
Like a flash Shaporths bounds from his seat and makes 8 
vash at James Storling, who meets his attack with the skill 
ct and quickness of a trained ath- 
lete. With one hand he 
his assailant by the throat, and 
with the other holds his wrist 
high above his head, and the 
long, thin dagger well out of 
reach 


“I have been waiting for this, 
Oscar Shepworth; I thought 
murder would be your last 
move,” he says, as he crushes the 
man’s knuckles against the wall, 
and forces him to drop the knife 
—a kr with a red dle; he 
winces as he cyes it. 

“Let go of me, curse you, 
you'll strangle me.” 

“I'll let go when others are 
hero to take you—come in—it’s 
all right ; burst open the door; 
it’s locked.” 

Thero is silence for a moment, 
and then s thud and a crash as 
the lock breaks, and a sergeant 
followed by several policemen 

enter the room. 
“The very mon we've hunted London for,” the sergeant 
eries, with a start. “ You’re not hurt, sir?” 

“No, I'm all right; take him away.” 

In another, minute Oscar Shepworth, handcuffed and 
garrounded by the police, leaves the room. 

James , with a ebudder, picks up that red- 
handled dagger, and stands gazing at it with an unaccount- 
able fascination. Then worth, liar and scoundrel that 
sofar. He was a member of 

,as he had sworn, its 
the law would with him. And now 


“ -: Well, 
: : ‘a duty was harder than ever; he must dorote 
: . Le ggchcare tag age ltr he mischief that Shep- 


Norman er He must break 
a drink -_< Shepworth had 
imsidyously fostered, and must make him a man once more, 
amd then—then—when- he could trust Norman Leigh 


—).* must give into his keeping the deareet 

being whole wide world—Constance; Constance, to 

keep him steadfast in the good path, and go back alone to 
the 


ag battle of life amongst the poor and wretched of 
parish. : 

. ; CHAPTER VI. 

“ Let them be happy! And if grief must come once more upon them, 


as it comes to all, fill up the interval with puro delights. 
Tus season at Ventnor is at its height, and the pretty 
little town is overflowing with visitors who lounge in the 
ght and try and forget in the brilliancy of the 
that presently the night will be upon them and 

all heartily wish they were back in London. 

- Yor Ventnor, like so many of its neighbours, is quite 
contented with tho idylic setting that Nature has given it, 
gnd:secks in no way to add to the aprment of its 
gnesta, There are tho views of the island to admire 
until the sun sets, but when night has fallen one must 
either go to be or go melancholy mad, according to one’s 
mood. 


It is Nature’s convalescent home for the invalid, but for 
the healthy individual, who perhaps has an inclination for 
an occasional night of wild dissipation at a most select 
eoncert or theatre, a failure. 

Sterling, no longer willin 
had taken Norman Leigh to o spocialist on 
brain. disorders, who had sug; that a month or 
20. of the placid calm of Ventnor would do more than 
re pa to quiet Norman’s brain and nerves, and then 
he, woul him again and find if anything could be 


to trust to his own 


bea a sheet torn from his life, the contents of 
which he would never know.” 
“But eg my port = mone —o So 
to th ve life again?” erling 
impotnounly aaked; and the great specialist had gravely 
“Who could say what would happen where the brain was 
could 


tell how Leigh’s reazon would return, 
ever did? Perhaps gradually, perhaps as a 


gadden shock. A chance word, and face once well-known, a 
voice, & view, might do it, it might to-morrow, it 
mien mere en But, before , the man 
must be his craving for spirits. 
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It must be taken away little by littlo day after day, until 
it could be al er, and then they would all 
hope for the best,” and the eminent man took his extravagant 
fee with the air of one who had earned it with the sweat of 


his brow. 

With but little difficulty James Sterling had succeeded in 
changing for a couple of months with a Ventnor clergy- 
man, who, knowing nothing of the vilences of the East-end 
of London, was filled with quixotic plans for its conversion 
in sixty days, and now for three weoks they had been 
installed in a delightful vicarage in the Bonchurch Road. 

A tiny house standing in ita own grounds, with a view of 
the Channel from almost every window. A view that 
caused James Sterling, so used to the grimy East-end of 
London, to take deep breaths of delight each time he gazed 
at it, while his locum tenens at St. David's w more 
depressed and moro disheartened every day, as he realised 
how utterly useless his Utopian fancies were for dealing with 
tho grim and naked sins of the East-end. 

James Sterling was an exponent of the church militant, 
and well some of the young roughs of the Parish of St. 
David's knew that strong, right arm; but the man who took 
his place followed only the theory of the soft answer, which, 
as far as turning away wrath went, was, in that of the 
world, a miserable failure, and so he brooded over the 
colla; of hia schemes, and longed for the end of the two 
months when he could return to his country parishioners, 
who, if they wore alittle dull, were always most polite, and 
held the clcth in almost sacred reverence. 

James Sterling is strolling with Constance and Norman 
Leigh upon tho pier, and feels supremely contented, because 
he tells himeelf things are going well. Ho has ae per- 
suaded himself now that Ccnatance is nothing to him, but 
he feels a secret elation in the thought that if he can 
restore Norman she will ever think of him with gratitude, 
and already Norman is looking better. 

How he wishes those wretched thoughts of what might 
havo been would not- be always coming into his mind. It 
was unworthy. Constance loved Norman, and they were 
his dearest friends. What a discontented fellow he was 
not to feel perfectly happy. And yet-—— 

Yes, there was no doubt Norman was improving ; his eye 
was brighter, his face clearer and already bronzed by the 
sun, but what was more encouraging than all, he had 
accepted Sterling as his friend. Shepworth was forgotten. 
It was Sterling to whom he appealed in that helpless, 

thetic manner of his when things went wrong. It was to 

terling’s hand he would resign the glass when he ut his 
hand on his shoulder. 

Norman was becoming another man, there was no doubt 
about it. Morally and physically mending in those 
delicious, health-giving breezes of England's Garden. 

But what a little thing amused him! It was pitiful to 
watch his childish interest in trifles. His infantile delight 
in anything that pleased for the moment. 

To Constance he ecarcely ever seemed to give a thought. 
Sometimes, but only very rarely, he would gaze at her 
intently, eo intently that it seemed to them his flickering 
intellect was about to be restored, but thon some insignifi- 
cant matter would attract his notice and all wonld be 
forgotten. 

“T don’t understand Constance,” he had aaid confidingly 
to Sterling. “I don’t think I like her very much; she 
seems to worry me, ny head aches when I try to think 
about her.” And £0 it been arranged that Constance 
should see as little of him as possible while his poor, 
struggling brain attemptcd to asscrt itself, , 

The strains of music from the esplanade, mellowed by the 
distance, come floating out upon the breeze, as they seat 
themselves upon the picr and listen. Constance gazing with 
a far-away look in hor eyes at the glorious cliffa and grecn 
ayes towards St. Catherine’s, and Norman Leigh watching 
with deepest interest the frolics of a couple of children. A 
little bright-faced girl in white and a boy of three or four 
enjoying, as children only can, that holiday by the sea. 

Suddenly there is a babyieh shriek, the boy stands alone 
upon the picr, and a tiny white dress floats for a moment 
on a4 sea, and then slowly disappears as the waves close 
over it. 

Norman Leigh puts his hands before his eyes as if the 
sight had been too terrible for his woakencd brain, andthen 
before James Sterling can place a restraining hand upon him, 
ke is standing on the seat with 
one foot upon the rail. Then : 
he casts his hat away, throws off 
his coat, for a fraction of a second 
stands poised upon the iron 
railing, and like an arrow from 
a bow, dives. 

A splendid dive, 
ho takes the water 
almost without a 
splash, just above 
where the white 
dress, now like a 
faint gleam be- 
neath the waves, 
sank, and in a 
moment reappears 
with something in 
his arms. 

The swim to one 
of the iron supports 
of the pier is only a few yards, but he ignores them, and 
‘ a wil be drowned’ Constance gasps, 

ee wi whed,” Cons , a8 she clings 
to Sterling’s arm. 

“No, no, he’s all right ; see, one of the boats has reached 
him now,” he replies, and then his look to one of 
amazement as he sees Norman hand his burden to one of the 
boatmen, and with a remark which he cannot catch, but 
which raises a laugh in the boat, roll over and with a clean 
jmaronirag keep level with the boat as it makes towards 


They join the frightened crowd that rushes down the 
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pier aud then stand by the water's edge, stand waiting 
to recive the hero, the man who dives from the pier-head 
to affoct a rescue, and then heedless of the weight of his 
clothes, comes swimming ashore as one who does such things 
for pleasure. 

orman Leigh swims to within his depth, and then taking 
to his feet walks through the enthusiastic crowd which 
struggles for the honour of clasping him by the hand, and 
stance bewildered on tho shore, with his hand to his 
forehead, gazing at the people. 

Suddenly he catches eight of a girl, hesitating whether to 
advance or retire, and with a cry of delight ho rushes 
towards her. 

“Constance,” he cries. “Constance! Where are we, 
where is the lock and the boat. I must have fallen into 
the water. I feel dazed, I—er——” and with a deep sigh of 
exhaustion he falls back into the arms of James Sterling. 

“What does it mean?” Constance cries, as Sterling lifts 
the man in his arms and carries him through the 
sympathetic throng. “Tell me, James, what docs it 
mean?” 

“Mean?” he answers with a laugh of exultation. “It means 
that Norman is himself again. t the Professor is dead 
and Norman Leigh has appeared once more.” 

That Norman Leigh had recovered his reason was true. 
That great specialist on brain diseases in the many 
hazards he had made had hit the mark in one. Hc had 
predicted that a sudden shock might restore the man’s 
reason, and that prediction had verified. It was 
the triumph of his life, the most splendid advertisement 
he had ever received. A patient had followed his instruc- 
pons and by giving himself a severe shock had cured his 

jeense. 


For a week Norman Leigh was te. The brain was 
now too active for the body. It would not keep still, 
would not rest. 

‘Where was he? How had he got there? and why was 
Constance thore? Where were her people? and before 
evorything, who was that grave-looking man ever so ready 
and attentive to his slightest needs? 

Little by little they told him what they dared, to help 
him to piece the disorder together. That he had been very 
ill and was only just recovering, and then by degrees 
Nature asserted herself, and Norman—the Norman of old— 
was able to walk in and take a new interest in life. 
And then came the shock that humiliated the man to the 
dust, cast him to the ground and left him broken and 
despairing. 

It had seemed to him that somehow he needed more 
stimulant, more brandy than he had ever drank before. 
The idea became formed in his mind that even if he were 
not always drinking he was always desiring to. Ho put it 
down to his weakness. It ecemed absurd that he, Norman 
Leigh, should be a slavo to drink, until one morning the 
truth burst upon him. One morning when he awoke to find 
the sunlight streaming into his room, his lamp still burning, 
and a brandy bottle upon the table with half a tumblerful 
of the spirit beside it. A glance at his flushed face and 
disordered dress made the horrible truth too plain, and 
with a gasp of horror he rushed into Sterling’s room. 

“ Sterling, what hap ned last night?” 

“ You were drank,” he answers, almost brutally it would 
seem, but he feels that now is not the time for soft words. 

“ Drunk ?” 

“Yes, drunk, when I met you in the street, and you’ve 
been drinking again in the night.” 

“It’s impossible,” Norman gasps. 

“It’s true.” 

“ Drunk,” he whispers with a . “No, no, it must be 
some horrible dream,” and then his head falls forward on 
his arm and he breaks down altogether. Ho lays his hand 
on Sterling’s sleeve and raises his head. 

“Did she——-?” he commences, but his trembling lips 
can say no more, and James Sterling places his arm about 
his shoulders. 

“Norman,” he says, “you've got the roughest time in 
your life before yov. Bear it like a man. You’ve got to 
know now that you’ve humiliated yourself to the dust 
before the woman you love. No, don’t say anything, hear 
me through quietly. You aro blameless. Whatever I tell 
you must not make you despise yourself, only reverence the 
woman who has sacrificed all for you. Do you remember 
Old Windsor lock ?” 

“ Yes, what of that?” 

“How long should you say it was since yon were 
there?” 

“I don’t know,” Norman whispers. “You say I have 
been very ill, perhaps it is a week or two.” 

“It is nearly twelve months. Foralmosta year Norman 
Leigh has been dcad, and in his place there has been a 
half-domented anarchist, whom ple called ‘the 
Professor.’ A drunkard, a fool, a , but a man for 
whom o woman sacrificed her life, becanse once he was 
known as Norman Leigh.” , With his arm still round 
Norman’s shoulder, James Sterling gives the history of 
that blank in Norman’s life, an omitting his own tempta- 
tion, his own victory. He sketches the maudlin, repulsive 
Profeasor, the sacrifice of Constance, the life in Tanner 
Street and tne timo at St. David’s, ing not a detail of 
the gruesome history, driving each point home, as he feels 
that now or never will Norman be what he was before he 
became the tool of Oscar Shepworth, the slave of the 
brandy bottle, and Norman grows pale and cold as the 
story is told. 

It is over, and they both sit motionless. 

“My God! what a history!” Norman pale as 
death. “What a life!” He eagerly clatchea the other 
man’s arm. “I must go abroad. I dare not face her; 
I cannot see her again.” 

“ For a year she has waited for your return, and now you 
would ones her, A fitting reward for her love, her 


«Nothing W to her?” 
* . should you attempt to shield the 
drunken, besotted Professor ? You don’t think she loved 


“ Hunger is the best spuce.” It is, moreover, about the only one for which you'll not find a recipe in HQME COOKERY. 
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him, do you? Goto her now as Norman—Norman Leigh, 
her betrothed.” ie 

He leads him towards the door, and as he leaves turns 
back, and, throwing himself into a chair, buries his face in 
his hands and fights his last battle. 

Fights and wins, for as he rises it is with a smile of 
contentment. 

He has one favour to ask of Constance when sho 
expresses her gratitude. The wodding must take place at 
St. David’s. 

e e ° ry ° 

Tt is a week later; Constance has retired with Miss 
Sterling, and James and Norman sit facing one another, 
both buried in thougit. 

Suddenly Norman, with the lighthearted laugh of old, 
brings his fist upon the table, and startles Sterling from 
his reverie. 

bi I’ve got it at last!” he cries, starting to his feet. “It 
was in Windsor Park they assaulted me, and stole tho 
deeds of my mine. I remember the scoundrels well, Restron 
and Phillips ; we'll catch them yet.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
** I'll example you with thievery.” 

“In all my experience, Mr. Leigh, I have never, I think, 
had ao more ditcnit case to Abel with,” said Edgar 
Dewsbury, detective, after listening carefully to Norman 

Leigh's nirrative as they sat at the op:a 
| , Window facing the sea. There seems so httle 
to guide one in the matter ; 
many months unfortu- 
nately have passed since 
m the dastardly attack upon 
4 your lifo, and the scoun- 
drels have had ample timo 
during your period of 
unconsciousness to dispose 
of the property, and escape 
from the country.” 

“ But do you think that 
they can have done so?” 
anxiously asked Norman. 

“Well, scarcely, after 
all you have told me. They may have done 80, but I think 
that they are too deep rogues to act without some caution. 
They left you for dead, but luckily you did not die.” 

“‘Thank God,” softly answered Norman, pressing 
Conatance’s hand, as she sits beside him. 

“They no doubt watched the papera for any announco- 
ment of the discovery of the murder, and hearing nothing 
may have feared that you recovered, and havo as yet 
hesitated to take any action.” 

“ But supposing Restron, who is a woll-educated class of 
scoundrel, disposed of the deeds to some syndicate, with 
the idea of forming a company to work the mine. I know 
that there is a big boom just now in Nevada properties, and 
one or two new concerns have of late been floated on the 
market. Suppose the ‘ Will o’ the Wisp ’ Mine rechristened 
should be one of these ?” 

The detectivo bit his lip, and Icant back thoughtful 
in his seat ; for a moment he looked annoyed and et aati 5 
and then asmile of satisfaction flitted across his features. 

“No fear of that, Mr. Leigh,” he answered. “In tho 
first place, no promoter would alter the name of the mine 
from that appearing on the original title deeds, because that 
would destroy any local reputation that the properly had 
gained, and secondly, Messrs. Restron and Phillips would 
never confess, in carrying out their negotiations for the salo, 
that they were selling property that there need be any 
secrecy about, therefore they would not suggest any 
alteration of the name. No, no, unless any company has 
been floated under the real name, the mine is safe yet. 
Still to satisfy myself that no mine in the exact district has 
been turned into a company, I will cxamine Somersct 
House records of all the companies rogistered since the 
date you havo given mo. That will be my first step to- 
morrow.” 

“You do not think it has been sold?” 

“No, I fancy that they are still waiting to hear some 
definite news about you, but best of all to learn that you 
are dead. They may belicve that the fearful blow that you 
reccived, although it did not kill you, has rendered you 
ineano, and yet fear to act too hurricdly. The mine cannot 
run away, they hold tho deeds, and if you attempted to 
agsert your right to the property, they would simply destroy 
them.” 

“Then what steps do you proposs to take?” 

Edgar Dewsbury relapsed into thonght again; it was, he 
mused, a difficult problem—a very hard knot indeed to 
untic, Two men—two hardened scoundrela—were some- 
where knocking about the world with the title decds of the 
“Will o’ the Wis ” mine in their posscssion, and they were 
probably in Lon ion—the safest place on earth to escape 
recognition or arreat—and up to the present they had 
not attampted in any way toturn their plunder into capital. 
At any rate, 80 far as he knew. There was, of ccurse, the 
possibility that Phillips and Restron had quarrelled, or that 
the two of them had left the country and returned at once 
to the mine believing Norman Leigh dead, and with the 
title deeds in their possession had justified their right to 
work it. The first step was to try and discover whether tho 
mon had left England or not—but how? That was the 
trouble. 

Suddenly an idoa seemed to striko him, and he put this 
irrelevant question to Norman Leigh : 

“Have you any friends in the world; anyone who would 
care if you were alive or not, or who would be pained to 
hear of your death ?” . 

“None, except Constance,” he answered with a thankful 

lance at her. 

7 Then if it were given out you were dead there would be 
no one who would suffer.” 

“ No one.” 

“Then look in to-morrow’s London papers,” was Edgar 


Dewsbury’s answer, as he shook Norman by the hand. 
“ Good-bye. I must catch the 3.15., but will wire you as soon 
as I have any news.” 

“Good-bye. You intend to kill me then?” 

“ Pro tem. Good-bye.” And Edgar Dewsbury strode away 
to Ventnor station. 

The whole of the London newspapers the next day 
contained the following announcement, under “ Deaths.” 


“ LEIGH.—On the 19th irst., Norman Leigh, late of Culifornia, from 
disease of the brain, after many months of suffering, aged 35." 


proprietor, shall give place to the terse but comprehensive 
phrase, “ To let.” 

Two cane ped swing doors, resplendent with plate-glass 
and polis! fittings, guarded by a stern and dignified 
commissionaire, separate the clerks’ office from the corridor, 
and, passing these, the caller enters the realms of financial 
ae per pin fairy-land of the company promoter; -the 
land of impossible schemes, improbable gold mines, and 
unheard of concessions of every description. 

What a business Mr. Hazard must be doing, or expects 
to do! Ledgers, day-books, and journals, elegantly lettered 
and numbered, line the walls, deed-boxea innumerable crowd 
the shelves, masses of papers cover the desks, and legions 
of letters and circulars lio ready for the post in wicker 
baskets. Above all hovers the mysterious air of business, 
financial business, which causes hurried consultations 
amongst the clerks, and frequent rushes to thoso eminently 
respectable telephones and tapes upon the walls. 

In the inner office, the privileged room for the privileged 
client, the grim business air slightly retaxes, a couple of 
boxes of cigars and n hamper of champagne throw a lighter 
gleam upon the scene, the chairs are easier and moro 
seductive, the desk the very latest American triumph of 
convenience, and even the steel safo itself is relieved by a 
cut-glass decanter and liqueur glasses to match. Gentle 
harmony of business and pleasure, with a typewriter to 
keep the balance on the right side. 

Mr. Hazard is leaning back in his chair, with a cigar 
between his teeth, dictating, and watching with the air of 
a connoisseur the nimble fingers of 
his pretty lady clerk. 

“Just one thing more, Miss 
Seaton, if you do not mind, and I 
have finished,” ho says in his 
politesttone. For what proclaims 
so well the good breeding of a 
man as courtesy to inferiors. 
“Just put at the top, ‘Answers 
to Correspondents;’ now then, 
«Enquirer.—Yes, we should cer- 
tainly advise you to buy the 
shares of the “Signs of the 
Zodiac Mine.” It is a wonderful 
property, and tho latest cablegrams speak of the discovery 
of a reef assaying seventy-four ounces to the ton. The 
present prico is ridiculous when the next dividend is likely 
to be four or five hundred per cent.’” 

Taking a sheet of paper he writes: “ Dear sir, the inclosed 
included amongst your ‘ Answers to Co’ mdents’ will 
come under our agreement. Kindly place it in a prominent 
position,” and then turns with renewod interest to his 
cigar. 

The girl takes up her papers and leaves the room, and 
Mr. Hazard, resting his feet upon the mantelpiece, sinks into 
meditation. 

Notwithstanding tho existing “boom” in mining proper- 
ties out West, things are not going well in this particular 
promoter's office. Rivals are snapping up the reall 
properties, any one of which if launched by him would con- 
donc past failures and pave the way for fresh enterprises to be 
sprung on the unsuspecting public. Unless he could put a 
really genuine concern on the market, he panna Sra 
soon have to say good-bye to London, and try the idence 
trick elsewhere, and where on earth was he going to geta 
genuine concern ? 

“Tt means cut and run again,” he muttered, unless some- 
thing turns up in a weck. 

A smart-looking boy in a chocolate coloured suit, 
plentifully besprinkled with buttons, knocks at the door, 
and entering tho room, interrupts the soliloquy. 

“Two gentlemen to sce you, sir.” 

The promoter examines the cards: 

“ Paul Restron and Jabez Phillips. Don’t know them at 
all. Never mind, show them in.” : 

Mr. Hazard smoothes the ugly-looking lines from his face, 
tones the shark-liko expression into one of affable courtesy, 
and the gentlemen enter. 

Mr. Hazard motions them to a couple of comfortable seats, 
and waits. 

“ You area company promoter, Mr. Hazard,” says Restron, 
somowhat nervously. 

The promoter inclines his head. — 

“ And I hear you have been very successful in that branch 
of business.” 

“Pagsably, my dear sir, paseably,” says Mr. Hazard, 
rubbing his hands together. “I am fairly well known in 
the City. You are desirious of floating a company ? ” 

“Not exactly. My friend and J,” indicating Phillips, 
“have just returned from Nevada.” 

Mr. Hazard nearly jumps out of his seat with delight. 
“Ah,” he replies, “splendid country, valuable minera) 


Edgar Dewsbury was right, Restron and Phillips had 
been waiting. They had feared to return to the mine, they 
had equally hesitated to endeavour to realise the stolen 
deeds; tho risk in both cases was too great. They had 
become possessed of a white elephant, and the dread that 
Norman Leigh was alive, and perhaps sulficiently sane to 
remember, had held them back. 

Day by day they had carefully looked through the 
papers for an announcement of his death, or for any- 
thing that should give them a clue to his whereabouts 
if still living, but without success. Little did they think 
that the man they were so anxious to trace had been the 
notorious Professor of Tanner Street. 

Funds were running very low with the two scoundrels, 
nearly the whole of the money stolen from Norman Leigh 
on that awful night had gone, and they were beginning 
to become quarrelsome again, and in proportion to their 
increasing irritability their caution was diminishing. 

“If we don't find out anything about him in another 

week, I vote you get rid of the papers, Restron, for what 
they’ll fetch, and hand over my half,” said Phillips, os 
the pair of them sat, cursing their luck, in their lodg- 
ings. 
“Want to clear out of it, do you?” snarled Restron. 
“ Had your patience tired out of you already, eh?” bring- 
ing his fist down with a bang on the table. “ You leave 
the job to me. Hurry’s a mistake until we can find out 
something further.” 

“Nothing in the papers to-day?” inquired Phillips, a 
little more subdued. 

“ I’ve not looked at them yet, but nothing about him, I'll 
take my oath. Plenty about gold mines and silver mines, 
and promoting. Plenty of advertisements from gentle- 
men with abundant capital, desircus of floating mining 
concerns.” - 

“Thon why not risk it. Go and cee one of the bounders, 
tell him we've bought the dceds out there, and want to 
get rid of the mine and settle down. Where aro the 
advertisemonts? What do they say?” 

“Oh, they’re generally on the front pags.” 

“Well, let’s have a look.” 

Phillips takes the paper and glances down the columns. 
Suddenly the Lame of the man they have been talking of 
catches hiseye. ~ 

“ Look, Restron,” he almost shrieks. “ Look, luck at last ! 
Norman Leigh is dead!” and he points to Edgar Dewsbury’s 
announcement in the “ Deaths” column. 

“At last! Then in about a week wo'll move,” and 
Restron drags a box from beneath the table, and takes from 
it n few fine samples of ore. “Splendid stuff,” he murmurs. 
“ Picked specimens, assays goodness 
only knows how many ounces to 
the ton. That ought to sell the 
mine. Now let’s look at the deeds 
and the plans again.” 

He spreads them out upon tho 
table, and studics them carefully, 
making himsclf thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with every detail, and 
then falls to the perusal of other 
advertisements in the paper, the 
announcements of those capitalists 
desirous of acquiring valuable 
mining properties. 

Rogues and scamps though they are, Messrs. Restron and 
Phillips have yet to learn that the valuo of properties in 
tho eyes of many of these promoting gentlemen is gauged leas 
by the “ specimens ” of ore that the fraudulent vendor brings 
them, than by tho glowing terms of the fictitious experts’ 
reports. What though the mine is but a barren hole inthe 

und? Its value is what tho promoter can get out of the 
pockets of the gulled shareholders. How well these state- 
ments read in the prospectus, “so much in cash and so much 
in shares to show confidence in the undertaking ?”” Poor, de- 
luded public. They subscribe—and thon, well, then the 
only gold obtained ia that extracted from their own pockets, 
and the inevitable end—liquidation comes. 

Yes, there are other ways of robbing people than knocking 
them down in the street, and clearing out their pockets. 


Yes, ever so much more genteel and polite methods, under deposits, quite a favourite district just now. Have a 
the protecting shadow of tho Joint Stock Companies’ Acts. | cigar?” . sane 

A week has elapsed and Messrs. Phillips and Restron are Ho hands his case, and Messrs. Phillips and Restron 
at last ready for action, and, with the docdsand specimens of | light up; then a gold-foiled bottle is opened and healths are 
ore, they make their way, not without a certain amount of drunk, 


Mr. Hazard scents a good thing, and thinks a little 
hospitality may well be interposed. He must not seem 
anxious, ho must do nothing in a hurry. This looks like 
the genuine concern he was hoping for. 

Presently he picks up the th of the conversation. 

“ You were saying——P” ’ 

“That we want to dispose of a property—the * Will o’ the 
Wisp’ Mine, in Nevada. This is some of the ore,” and 
Restron hands over a specimen to Mr. 


nervous foreboding, towards the City. 

Mr. Julian Hazard sits in the inner office of his suite of 
rooms in Queen Victoria Street, and scans the inspired 
paragraphs of subsidised financial journals, paragraphs 
which contain volumes of information for those who, like 
Mr. Hazard, company promoter, stock-rigger, and general 
agent, have the facility for reading between the lines. 

It is an office well calculated to inspire tho innocent 
gudgeon with confidence, to instil in his mind a feeling of 


security and trust, but to bring about diametrically opposed “ Splendid stuf,” ejaculates the promoter. “Much of 
views in Moreen —— 7 bl arn transactions of fais Ss of ore? 

the City. Everything such a pai y new appearance, “ Tons.’ 

from the outer door, with its burnished name plate,| “Good.” an . . 

to the Remington typewriter in the snug little inner} “We are anxious, says Restron, 0 the satisfac- 
office of the proprietor, that the sagacious ones, who have | tion with which Mr. Hazard handles the q oi — 


matter through as quickly as possible, and shall 
to come to terms as soon ag you like.” : 

Hazard purses his lips, laya the lump of ore down 
deek, helps himself to a glass of wine, and 


seen the little farce played so often, wink mysteriously as 
they pase, and enter into mental calculations as to how 


many months will elapse before the announcement on the 


Mr. 
door of the name and some portion of the business of the | upon the 


My son is my son till he have got him a wife,” then, alas! she has the right to my copy of HOME NOTES. 
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lowly replies : “ Of course, my dear of course, the sooner | Embankment to Blackfriars Bridge, and then crosses to 

the hetter, but tite little Pyiadebon eg a, never see See Mebane ee ee great Mr. 
hurried in the City:  nitist.haws time to decide hew to Hasard. 

F ’ im this “matter, as:| He finds it’without difficulty, and is about to mount the 

have ‘one or two other | stairs, when Mr. Hazard himself descends, that is to say, 

7. the gentleman who as Mr. Hazard, but whom the 

amount of ital will detective immediately as a notorious swindler, 


who, under half-a-dozen aliases, had robbed and cheated the 
American public with bogus echemes and yet had always 


gy aay Ard from the clutches of the law. 
t Dewsbury felt a thrill of satisfaction ran through 


his veins. When he saw the announcement in the news- 
paper, he felt, that he was on the track, that he had got a 
clue that might turn out S be the right om and now his 
hopes were strengthened, his expectations success con- 
firmed, as he saw Jacob Boston descending the stairs that 
led from the offees of Mr. Julian Hazard. For all he knew, 
Julian Hazard and Jacob Boston were one and the same 
person, and if that wero only so then he was nearer to 
success than his most sanguine expectations could possibly 
have entitled him to hope. 

Julian Hazard was to be associated with a new 
Nevada gold mine, and if Julian Hazard were Jacob Boston, 
then from what he knew of the latter tleman and his 
tactjes, he felt confident that the fact of the bein; 


Gold Mini: - 
: with a capi 200,000 
oN in shares of 21 each,” con- 

tinues Mr. Hasard almost to himself. “An excellent Cali- 


7 Sermon progerty <f proved value, which bas already yielded 


F 


stolen would not in the least degree deter t individus 
Restron over the documents, which Mr. Hazard | from launching it upon the British public. No doubt 
carefully examines. He seems perfectly satisfied and | Rostron or Phillips, or the pair of them, had got to know 


returne them, . “I won't ask you to leave these with me,” | of this shady promvter, and, secure in the belief that 


he says, “ be as a business man talking to business | Norman Leigh was dead, they had parted with the deeds 
men I am ly sure you would not do so, but with your | for what they would fetch, and hence the rece per. 
permissioe: I will retain till our next meeting this map of | graph that he had seen that day. He watched the object 


the distzict and the rough plan of the mine, aleo you may as | of these reflections hail a haneom and drive away, and 
ye thoeo 


well leat imens here, they'll be all right in the | mounting the atairs, pushed open the mahogany swing doors 
eafe. £3. a receipt for hom if you like. No? | and entered the realus of financ’al fairy-land. 
very well -we understand things perfectly, I can see we In reply to hia inquiry for Mr. Hazard, he lcarnt that 


e firat step towards a | that gentleman had left for the day oply a moment before, 


which confirmed his suspicions that Julian Hazard and 
Jacob Boston were identical, and leaving word that ho 
would call again to-morrow, he descended to the street. 
Retracing his steps towards the Embankment, he leaned 
over the parapet, watching the rapidly flowing water, and 
wandering how he could best acvomplish his ends for the 


talk over thé-financial the affair.” recovery of the property of Norman Leigh from Mr. Julian 
be rather anxious to get the whole thing settled | Hazard, assuming that that gentleman, by fair moana or 
off hand Bhilip interru) foul, had acquired the mine from Restron and Phillips. 


, Mr. Hazard replies, “and we 


How could he prove the identity of Norman Leigh, and sub- 
Let me see, this is Tuceday. fi 


stantiste his claim to the mine, and how, above all, could he 
succecd in capturing Restron and Phillipe, neither of whom 
he had seen, and whose description Norman had given him 
but vaguely? It was a knotty problem. At first he had 
been elated at what looked like the prospect of sudden suc-- 
ceas, but the encompassing difficulties seemed to be etronger 
than ever. If he could 


interview ternoon. 
th assurances.that they have no desire to further 


@ 20 busy a man, Messrs. Restron 3 ful possession - 

. x a ‘of ‘the deeds of ' the 
raze gone, Mr. Hazard ‘rings for Miss | “ Will o’ the Wisp” Mine, 
) another ph for the newspapers, | how could ho onforce re- 
; net. this time for his subsidised ial rags only, but for | stitution, and who would 

one or two of the regular dailies.. It may go into the City | believe the unsup ed 

of , some, -it oy A omitted from others, but | claim of Norman Leigh, 

¢ Js: geod eRough to talk about nowadays, and Mr. | a man who for months 

‘8 pull: preliminary is as follows: had been almost a mad- 

4 “In the coarse of a few days the public will have the | man? No, clever detec- 


tive as he was, he was ¢ 
baffled; to believe or 
even to know was one 
thing, but to prove it— 
ab, that was distinctly 
another. 

He pondered for a full 
hour, then an idea struck 
him, and he decided to 


mity of subscri! for shares in a new mini 
Speier et oe fone ears 
.. £880,000. to acqu and work a ved property of 


pro o! 
rarer in the Nevadas, which has of lato 
: such a favourite district. Mr, Julian Hazard, of 


ah Soh se. Sia es 


CHAPTER VIL wire for Norman to 
: F Ga - ; return to town on the 
“Of wes Wind mortal nk shemsion snout In Beigh f ie, | Novrow, juet for one day, and 


to be present with him when 
he made his call upon Mr. 
Julian Hazard. 

The earliest possible train brought Norman Leigh and 
Sterling up to London on Friday morning, Constance 
remaining with old Mrs. Sterling at Ventnor. Dewsbury 
met them at Waterloo, and the three proceeded to Queen 
Victoria Street. 


Dewsbury was not the only man who had an intercst in the 
arrival of Sterling and Leigh in London. On the Wednes- 
day night the Red Circle hud held its meeting, and lots 
had been drawn to decide who was to be the avengor of 
Oscar Shepworth, who was to be the man who should drive 
up to its red hilt the murderous knife between the shoulders 
of his betrayer, James Sterling. Two vicious eyes watched 
Sterling’s arrival, and the owner of them crept silentl 
away, and was lost in the crowd—crept away Eastward, 
waiting till the night should fall. 


i * a e s 


Mr. Hazard was very busy, but he could spare the gentle- 
men five minutes. 


The stately commiesionaire stepped aside, the impressive 


Epnzan Dswssury has spent several days searching 
the Joint Stock i at Somerset Honse, but has 
discovered that can afford any clue t> Norman 
rty. Evidently it has not been launched 

t. He saunters ae tae © the 

ing if ever he shall in a clue 
diago’ of 


bays a. copy. The matter ms: 
enormous letters on the bill is hidden away 
: It is only a trap to catch the curious 
¥a the announcement on the 
outside a travelling circus, 
is often superior to that 
through the 

snnouncement catches his eye. He 
deal ‘of interest in the of City 


sone news 


present tarned mechani- 
cally: td ‘the City column and Mr. Hazard’s pessgreph 
fascinates him ; Julian Hazard—no, he did not recollect the 


name, but it would be easy to call upon that gent!eman | doors swung open, and Edgar Dewsbury, James Sterling, 
and ascertain some particulars of the projected mining | and Norman Leigh entcred the sanctum of the company 


promoter. 

Half-an-hour later, when they em>rged, Norman Leigh 
was: looking bewildered, but delighted, James Sterling 
somewhat grave, and Edgar Dewsbury triumphant. 

“ Good-bye till Saturday, then,” said the detective, as he 
shook Norman’s hand. ‘ When we meet here again then, Mr. 
Boston—I beg his pardon—Hazard—will enable you to 
renew your acquaintance with Restron and Phillips, and 
then I, by the aid of the authorities, will provide for those 
gentlemen’s accommodation for a considerable time to 
come.” 


He ht —no, he did ngt remember the namo 
of Hazard, but this kind of City pcople were so fond of alter- 
ing their names as circumstances required. Here at lact 
was something of a clue, a clue that had simply dropped 
Sotinatically sight porkops erestasliy ioed fo tin acroet 

i even! ly to the 
DS he twice attempted the life of 
Norman Leigh, and who probably at that very instant held 
the deeds of the “ Will o' the Wisp” Mine. Wrapped ina 
brown stady, Edgar Dewsbury continues his walk along the 


vd 
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And even while they spoke, if they had turned their heads, 
they would have seen in the shadow of a doorway, Phillips 
| Eogg white, clutching the arm of Restron, and pointing 


nervous across the 
road, as gasped: “My God, 
Restron, look! Norman Leigh 
alive!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
“ Murder most foul, as at best it is."’ 


Kerreine Sterling and Leigh well in 
sight, Restron and Phillips follow them 
to tho other end of London to the parish 
of St. David’s-in-the-East, and a-e only 
contented when the two enter the Rectory 
gates, Then they seek the nial 

marters of the nearest bar and fortifying 
themselves with an abundant supply of liquor, ensconce 
themselves ina corner, and review the situation in whispers. 

“Of all the cursed luck that ever beset us, this is tho 
worst!” whines Phillipe. “To think he is alive after all!” 

“Don’t snivel, you cur!” Restron retorts, mad with 
annoyance at the possibility of losing the haul just at tho 
moment that the cash is almost with in his grasp. ‘‘ Don’t 
snivel, there'll be some work for you to do presently. You 
can’t invent, but I suppose you can act—can follow 
instructions.” 

“Certainly, Paul, certainly; anything to aid our plans. 
I’ve never pretended to much education. You're the man 
of brains, the man who Jaya out the plot, and I’m willin’ 
to do whatever you ask me. You've only to say the word 
and it’s donc—and I stand in for halves, eh, Paul? It’s 
always been underatood halves, ch ? ” 

“Don't prate, you idiot! Don’t you know thoadage about 
counting cl.ickens before they’re hatched. You do what 
you're told, and you'll be all right, and you take it from 
me there’s a job in store for you that will try your pluck 
and prove whether or not you've got any grit in you.” 

“I’m game for whatever you want, Paul,” answers 
Phillips, with an attempt at bravery that he is far from 
feeling, a bravado that is belied by his ashen face. 

“ Well, you know, we've got to see Hazard to-morrow, to 
fix up about the mine.” 

“Yes,” 

“ Well, what’s the good of going round there with Leigh 
alive? Eh? Hazard won't ee on the nail, I can tell 
by the look of him; he’ll want to see his own profit safo 
before he parts to us, and while we're waiting, Leigh is sure 
to sec something in the papers about the mine, and then— 
we shall have to cut.” 

“Well, what are wo todo?” . 

“What @rd we to do?” mimics Restgon, “ what are you to 
do, you mean? We, it’s always we. Now, then, it’s your 
turn. IfI think ont a plan to save the thing, will you 
do exactly what I tell you,eh? Do it without question and 
without a murmur, and mind you succecd in it,no bungling, 
no failure. If you fail, I’ll——” and Restron does not say 
what he will do, but concludes the sentence by finishing. 
his brandy, and then orders a fresh supply. 

“I've said I'll do anything you want me to, Paul, It’s 
sure to be the right thing; you’ve a wonderful brain.” 

“Then listen. Half a minute. Here’s your drink, lower 
it. You'll need all your courage for this job.” 

Phillips drains his glass, and an excited flush begins to 
spread over his features. Dutch courage is coming to his 
rescue. 

“ Now look here,” says Restron, lighting his pipe. “ You'll 
have to go through with what I’m going to tell you now, or 
you'll have to back out at once and leave me alone. Do you 
hear?” 

“Certainly, Paul,” 

“Then,” and he sinks his voice to a whi: 
to kill Norman Leigh to-night. It’s a pity I didn’t let you 
finish him on the Windsor Road a year ago, but you can 
make up for it now, and mind you don’t fail this time.” 

Phillips’ colour begins to fade again. 

“Now then, choose. Do we part company, or do you do 
your share?” ; 

“ Must we kill him?” 

“ Yes—not we, but you.” 

* You'll do your share, Restron ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I’ do my share. I'll watch till the coast is 
clear. 1’ll warn you of any danger.” 

“TI don’t half like it. London is different from the 
country.” 

“Choose. You do it, or wo part.” 

“ But when—where ?” 

“To-night, and at the m’s house, whero you saw them 
go to-day. I expect he’s staying there. You can go 
down by-and-bye while they’re away and find out the best 
means of effecting an entrance, and then you can get in 
later and settle him, and to-morrow wo shall be able to see 
Hazard and fix up about the mine. Do you do it?” 

“It’s devilish dangerous.” 

“It’s worth it. You were not so squeamish before.” 

“This will be the third time we've tried.” 

“There’s luck in odd numbers. Have another drink.” 

Again the glasses ara filled and emptied, and at last, 
inflamed with drink, excited with avarice fed by the per- 
suasions of Restron, and piqued with words droj seem- 
ingly at random about his want of courage, Phillips agrees, 
and Restron leans back comfortably in his seat, and, puffing 
his pipe, thinks of the deeds in his breast coat-pocket, and 
wonders if, after Phillips has got rid of Norman Leigh, 
there cannot be some way found of getting rid of Phillips. 

e e * ° e 


. you've got 


If ever James Sterling felt happy in his life, it was the 
day that he set foot in io old, rambling rectory. 
He could not rest idle, however, and, o: allowing 
Leigh and himself time to snatch a h meal, he 
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In this Life’s Fitful Dream! There is no Wealth but Life !t 
NATURE’S REVOLT. 


FEVER STRICKEN!!! 
THE GOLDFIELDS. 


‘How quickly Nature falls into Revolt 
When Gold becomes her object !? 
—SHAKSPEARE. 
‘IN LIFE’S PLAY the PLAYER of tho other side 
IS HIDDEN from us. WE KNOW that his play is 
ALWAYS FAIR, JUST, and PATIENT, but we also 
know to OUR COST that HE NEVER OVERLOOKS A 
MISTAKE. It’s for you to find out WHY YOUR EARS 
ARE BOXED,’—Hvxter, 


“‘T may say that for over ten years I have used 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ protty freely, aod, under 
trying conditions of life ad climate, have never 
needed any other Medicine while yours was pro- 
curable. In tropical Queensland and the TERRIBLY 
HOT FEVER-STRICKEN GOLD-FIELDS of West 


Iam ays to say siete pul ea through by its help. In New Guinesa—A NOTED FEVER 


BPOT—BNO’S‘ FRUIT SALT’ worked marvels among 4 party of gold miners of which I was |‘ 


theleader. Every moraing we religiously took a dose of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ aud FEVER 
LOST ITS TERRORS. You are at liberty to make any use of this you like.—Yours truly, | 
“W.8.,' Sydney, New South Wales, Nov. 27th, 1895.” 

a < MERICA AUSTRALIA.—“‘ Please send me half-a-dozen 
Beene oPENOB FRUIT 8 AM? T have tried HNO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ in Americe, 
India, Egypt, and on the Continent for aga every complaint, fever included, with the most 
saticfactory results. I can strongly recommend it to all Travellers ; in fact, I am never 
without it.—Yours faithfully, AN ANGLO. INDIAN OFFICIAL.” 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


E"o's ‘FRUIT SALT’ should be in EVERY BEDROOM and TRAVELLER'S BAG 
(for any emergency). It forms & DELIGHTFUL, INVIGORATING, COOLING, 
SOOTHING, and HEALTHGIVING beverage. It acts as simply, yet just as powerfully, 
onthe animal system as sunzhine does on the vegetable world, and removes BY NATURAL 
MEANS, without hasardous force, all fetid or poisonous matter. It is IMPOSSIBLE to 
OVERSTATE its GREAT VALUE in HHALTH or DISEASE. 


THERE 18 NO DOUBT THAT where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, 
it has, in innumerable instances, PREVENTED a SERIOUS ILLNESS. The effect of ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT’ upon a disordered and feverish condition is SIMPLY MARYELLOUS. It is, 
in fact, NATURE'S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION.—Examine cach Bot‘te, and see that the Capsule is marked RNO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have 
= been imposed on by a WORTHLESS IMITATION. PREPARED ONLY AT— 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8.3., by J. C. ENOS PATENT. 
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from any injurious chemicals. 
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Protection from Infection. 
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shines through the fantastic patterns of the interleaved 
branches of the trees in tho Rectory garden. 

Starling pushes open the gato, and, followed by Norman, 
enters, only to stumble over something upon the pathway. 

“Who's hiding here?” cries Sterling, as he recovers 
himself; but no voice answers him, and, bendin down 
over the figuro lying on the ground, he, with the help of 
Norman, rolls the man over. . 

“ Murder!” cries Norman, as he catches aight of the 

©, round which the crimson blood has ooze 

“Murder by the Red Circle!” says Sterling, and, strong 
man as he is, he trembles, for the threat of Oscar Shep- 
worth come into his mind ope et ee 

wretch, whoever he is, pai y for . 

Peo you know es man?” asks Norman, as Sterling bends 
down over the body. ; 

Striking a eaich, and ing the light with his hand, 
Jamos Sterling gazes on the white and pain-drawn face. 
“No,” he says, “a stranger. There is some torrible mystery 
hore.” 


ere. : 
The match is almost out, and Norman, impelled by some 
strange fascination, glances over Sterling’s shouldor. ‘ 
“ My God!” he cries, staggering back, “ it’s Phillips! 
he “ Phillips—one of the two a iar ae and big sro you 
| ir sorrows, their misery and distress. | in New York and then again at Windsor ?” says Sterling as 
Re cttra Once ond his. threat, and so the | they stand with the body at their feet. 
‘wore on and the evening settled down. “The same. : 
: e J J bd “Then this is the hand of fate. He must have crept in 
-- Ae the night draws in the elected of the Red Circle makes here to murder you, but was slain by the Red Circle in 


* é ‘eft with hhim on a visit to the poor folks 


Down Southampton Water, the wooded slopes and 
qereas thakes ft Canin past the Norham Castle, 
which looks like a dainty yacht beside the black hull of tho 


Channel, and full speed ahead for 
Sandy Hook. 

Three men are pacing the deck 
of the St. Paul, drinking to their 
full the breezes of the 
—— E : one alert _ 
oxpectant, waiting anxiously for 
the call to lunch, . al 

“It’s a treat to be alive, that’s 
what I say,” Norman Leigh 
asserts, taking a long pull at his 
briar, “a treat to be alive. Only 
fancy, James, tener, Dewabury, 
my boy, a woek of this kind of thing with nothing to think 
about, nothing to do.” 

“It’s a fearful waste of time,” the detective answers 
impatiently. “Who knows but what we may not be too 
late after all. Suppose that precious ‘scoundrel Restron 
has cold -your mine before we can get out there. He’s in 
New York by this time, and will be at Nevada several day: 
before us.” é 

“Well, it-ean’t be helped, my dear fellow,” Sterling says 
with a laugh, “all the rage in the world won’t move the 
St. Pawi any faster than her top speed, so you'd better try 


he hel; hero and 
aging and 


gst - id’s. He is ang | mistako for me.” and calm yourself. There's one thing that has troubled mo 
A .. ao bl Pesan i te . He guides Tone “The Bed Circle ?” queries Leigh, bewildered. . a little, though,” he continues, “ you always count on 
: “ke to the side streets, until he reaches the long, bare “Yes, come, I will explain,” and as Norman and Sterling | Restrom going to Nevada before ho tries to sell the mine. 


that surrounds ling’s hou:e, and then, watcbin stand at the gate waiting till a policeman passes, Sterling 
certain he poole) Then open the side. tells Leigh the story of Oscar Shepworth, of his arrest and 
hides himself am the treos of the old garden, | threat, and thanks Providence that saved Norman's life and 
with his hand upon the crimson-halted | his own, even at the cost of that of Jaboz Phillips, 
s 


ortlan The body is removod to the mortuary, and then Sterling 
hours and hours chime, but no one enters the garden. | and Norman, unable to rect or elcep, go in scarch of Edgar 
atk and silent, but the relentless avengor waits on. | Dewsbury. He is not tobe 4 _ 

the foo of two men walking rapidly sound | found at his chambers, and 

sother side of wall, and the watcher within tho | wearily for hours they pa 
gtrains his eare, and stands with his hand grasping | the silent streets, wal ing ; 

pocket. they scarce know where, an 

pauso at the side-door, he tries to over- | talking with voices subdued 
words of the men, but cannot, though he se Sncson, Nee nage 

be behind it when it is of ess t 
door, that he may in they bad been hei rate 
‘*@o quietly,” Restron says in a whis r to Phillips, “see | less whenthey go nearly 
whire You can get in peo for to-night’s job. If you run | stood beneath the shadow 
poverty. Sey vara 5 eee aes 

i Trou, e is almos' 

and so you're safo. If anyone is con ig a. aig ae Plage As 
“ Now, look and go.” to reat, and it is close upon 
bese oe ie dco nal Phillips | ten o'clock when, os thoy 
second thero is fo sound, then as|sit at breakfast, Edgar 
jo brushes against something soft | Dewsbury arrives. Hokad | 
cry of terror dies stifled in its | been out all night upon an important case, and had only 


Suppose he should get rid of it in New York ?” 

“He can’t do it,” Dewsbury replies, “I’ve looked after 
that. I don’t think there are any buyers for the ‘Will o’ 
the Wisp” Mino in any big city of States. Besides, I 
think I judge him rightly. He's a clever scamp, not a fool. 
He Pang 4 offer cor! pry song in New Ra because no 
matter how a in he was willing to mako it, 
| nag would not buy without investigation” No man in 

ew York would buy a mine in Nevada without having it 
examined and reported upon by experts, all of which would 
mean delay, and delay is the one thing that our man can- 
not stand. If he does not know, at all events, he hasa very 
strong suspicion that he is being chased, and, therefore, to 
court delay would be to court detection. In my opinion 
he will make tracks for Nevada directly he arrives at New 
York. The ‘Will o’ the Wisp’ Mine is believed to be 
particularly worthless, and he will put the story about 
that he has bought ft from Leigh for a trifle, and set to 
work. In a few days he will pretend to make the dis- 
covery that it is fabulously rich, and eventually carry out 
the sale as speedily as possible to one of the great neigh- 
bouring companics.” 

“Then you think we shall be there in time?” Norman 
interjects. 

“If my assumptions are correct we shall arrive at the 
very moment of the scoundrel’s triumph; if they are 
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iry fingers man clutch his throat. just reachod his chambers and got their note. wrong, well, we'll try again.” 
xe? ee ee kelly aemgsh between them. ? He listens to their story, and then, turning to Leigh, For a moment ioe Cases men pace the deck and thea 
trying.to free — from the unknown assailant, | asks: “ You have seen ncthing of Restron ?” Dewsbury suddenly turns to James icin 9 

# gf attracted by the noise, Restron pushes the door | “ Nothing.” . “Oh, by-the-way, Mr. Sterling, I think I am not break- 
. am, only to see the flog of a shining “You do not Know where he was staying in London? ” ing a very great confidence if I tell youa police secret, I 
avy aereaf ral in tho chest of Phillips, and to be “No.” shall know at all events you won't divulge it to the 
hurled over by the murderer in his headl flight, as he “Hazard would know,” suggests Sterling. morning papera,” he continues with a laugh, glancing at 
: the doorway, and flies like the wind down “Good,” answers Dewsbury, and in five minutes they | the sea and sky around him. “You spoke of leavinz 

Fwd out of sight. aro on thcir way to tho City. Tho address is obtained | England altogether, did you not?” 


“Yes, I’m not a particularly nervous man, but sinco 
that poor wretch was found in my garden, stabbed, I havo 
realised that the Red Circle is not an organisation to be 
snecred at, and as I’m more use living than dead, I shall 
try and lose my identity. Depend upon it, they won't 
make a mistake next time.” 

“Well, Idon’tthink you will have to keep out of England 
after all, for when we return from America the Red Circlo 


instant Reatron ds rooted to the ing | from Mr. Hazard, but, on calling at it, they are told 

at Phillips lying there pari with the sell rey inom that neither Restron nor Phillips have been home all 
in ‘this breast, and then suddenly the thought of his own | night. ef 

awakens bim, and, slipping gently out into tho “ He's bolted,” cries Dewsbury. “I should not wonder 

pra veil pulls the door to behind him, and saunters slowly | if he’s making tracks for Nevada again. Mcct in my rooms 

westward. . He wanted Norman Leigh out of his way, and | in half-an-hour,” and Dewsbury rushes off, to stop at the 

- someone a first telegraph office and wire to a colleague at Southampton 

instead. a 

meee a on 

‘ t 


a description of Restron, asking if such a man has boarded 


were the Paris. He waits in the office for a reply, and at last it | will be crushed and powerless, its leaders hanged or 
; be Keigh. Was comes: . . imprisoned, its associates scattered and crushed. Oscar 
was to bo done.now ? “Train ue :lmost directly. Will watch.” Shepworth has betrayed his comrades. To-morrow night 
®hould he go back to his And tke , » few minutes later: the mecting place will be raided and tho anarchists of 
gooms and chance it, or “ Yes, jusc left train and boarded the boat. Shall we | Europe, who have made England their home, taught a 
should he fly? Shonld he arrest him?” | . lesson that they will remember for years. I give you my 
out of land before Ho replies: “No; am cabling America,” and then | word, Mr. Sterling, you may after to-morrow safely return 
& murder was discovered returns to his chambers to meet Leigh and Norman, to tell | to your parish, for that hideous gang of murderers has run 
and the man identified them that Restron has flown to Nevada again, and will | its course. To-morrow those who have imagined that Eng- 
wait ? 


robably sell the mine there. Then ho suggests that a 


land will bear anything, harbour the biggest scoundrels of 
Europe, and defend them from the avenging hand of their 


p across to thwart that gentleman’s plans would be very 
in | own Governments, will find that they have erred. To- 


Sega, that the voyage would do Leigh all the good in 


Wie 
ip 
l 


- the world, and help saerigs to forget the horror of the | morrow the Red Circle will be crushed, to-morrow England 
ery would be Red Circle. They need little persuasion to agree, and | will relentlessly doal forth vengeance on the murderers who 
cn Then, perhaps, it Dewsbury undertakes the arrangement of all formalities. have terrorised London.” 
AN would be too late for A hurried visit is paid to Ventnor, whero Constance and And eo whi'e Paul Restron feverishly makes his way 
“Y eseupe. Yes, he had better Mrs. Sterling will remain till their return, and thon, with | across the great continent to Nevada, tho shadows of bis 
. It was all up now; a lingering farowell, Norman Leigh departs, posers have almost overtaken him, already, did he but 
fe won not be able to a ow it, he is captured. 
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It is late at night when he reaches the nearest township 
to the mines, and restlessly sets to work to diecover any 
news of the “ Will 0’ the Wisp.” It was ashe thought. 
No one knew anything about it, and Leigh had not turned 
up to claim it. It was so utterly valueless that nono had 
troubled to interfere with it, and the man whom Norman 
had left in charge had gone. 

Good, he thought; then all was safe. Whether he was 
being chased or not, at all events he had a few days in 
which to do the tricks. 


CHAPTER X, 
® Reason's whole pleasure, all the joy of sense, 
d Lie in three words—health, peace, and competence.” 
in the Rectory garden. They would be Tue Southampton mail train has just steamed along the 
some time re they could act. He would able to | quay, and all is confusion. It wants but a quarter of an 
' i hour to midday, and the gigantic deck of the St. Paul is 
he was innocent of the | covered with cabin luggage, while tho porters rush up and 
P No one. He and | down the gangway, ever adding to the disorder upon the 
er, and they would | deck, a disorder which seems to grow wilder and wilder 
eacape. every moment, a confusion which one would think could 
low lodging-house in the Waterloo | never be overcome. 
the earliest train in the morning was on his | The last bell rings. All those for the shore must -leave. 
i There are the final hand-shakings, the last sighs, the last 
mine there | moments of fearful anxiety as nervcus travellers make sure 
he would go out to | for the fiftieth time that all their luggage is on board, and 
sell it on the spot. then the gangways are drawn back, and quietly and calmly 
e e ® the t St. 1 aul swings from the dock. 
ere isa cheer from the quay, which is answered from 
the Restory. The moon is {Sia oitp, and them Ue Micke tale, oem 40 Glideawar, und 
: , the vessel starts on her voyage to America, 
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“What? Bought the ‘Dust-hole’? Well upon my 
word you must be an idiot! Haven’t you seen enough fools 
wah I donb taee, Hi war ctacy eaceghy T 

* n’ , iG was 3I o 
twenty a for it, and you never iow ae a afere 
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There is not so agonising « festing in: the whole catalogue of human suffering” as to be told that PEARSON'S MAGAZINE is just sold out. 


\ ( 


——- 


seme SUPPLEMENT ro PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


HOW DID THE THIEF GET IN? 


You wake up some morning and miss your watch, your purse, | system and I had pains all over me. I was confined uw 
your best clothes, and other valuables. Yet neither you nor any | three months with it and could not dress myself. In this ge 
member of your family heard a sound during the night. Neither is | condition I continued for five years. One after another I was tr 
there a sign of how the thief got into the house nor by what road he | by fourteen doctors in that time, but their medicines did me lit 
decamped. You rush round and tell the police, and also decide to | no good. At one time I went to the Infirmary at Shrewsbury, 
keep a dog and ashot gun. You will let thieves know they mustn’t | they treated me for heart disease ; but I got worse, and feeling an 
come fooling around your premises after this. A sensible procedure. | returned home.” 

Meanwhile your watch, your money, &c., are gone. Quite so. How he was finally cured we will mention in a minute. 

Now suppose I should tell you that the thief who stole your | however, about his rheumatism. Every intelligent person know 
property never entered your house at all; that he was born in it; had | rheumatism and gout (its twin brother) is virtually a universal ai 
lived twenty years in it ; never had been out of it till he went off with | It does its cruel and body-racking work in every country and c 
your things, albeit not a soul of you had ever seen or heard of him. | No other malady causes so vast an aggregate of suffering and disa 
What would you say to me? You would call me an idiot and | Whatever will cure it is worth more money in England than a 
threaten to have me sent back to the asylum. But don’t be too sure. | mine in every country. 

Here is our very good friend, Mr. Richard Heakin, of Pentervin, | | But does rheumatism “ strike into” the system as a bullet 
Salop, who expresses an opinion in this line. Let us have his exact | knife might strike into it? No. Rheumatism is the thief who 
words. He says: “ Rheumatism struck into my system.” Of course | away our comfort and strength; but it is a thief, as I said, w 
we understand that he speaks after the manner of men. You know | born on the premises. In other words, it is one—and only on 
we talk of being “attacked ” by this, that, and the other complaint, | the direct consequences of indigestion and dyspepsia. And this 
as though diseases were like soldiers or wild beasts. ‘ Doesn’t make | why and wherefore: Indigestion creates a poison called uric acid 
any odds,” do you say? Beg pardon, but it does—heavy odds. For | acid combines with the chloride of sodium to form a salt; this . 
it teaches us to look in the wrong direction for danger. Do you | urate of sodium, which is deposited in the form of sharp cryst 
see now ? the muscles and joints. Then comes inflammation and agony, « 

Thirteen years ago, in the spring of 1880, whilst working in the | wise rheumatism. Thus you perceive that it doesn’t come fron 
Roman Gravel Lead Mines, Mr. Heakin took a bad cold. He got | outside but from the inside—from the stomach. Our friend’s 
over the cold, but not over what followed it. He was feeble, without | caught in the mine, didn’t produce his rheumatism, it clogged h 
appetite, and had a deal of pain in the chest and sides. His eyes and | and so kept all the poison in his body instead of letting part of it 
skin were tinted yellow, and his hands and feet were cold and clammy. Mr. Heakin adds: “I was cured at last by Mother Se 
Frequently he would break out into a cold perspiration, as a man does | Curative Sy rup, and without it I believe I should have been 
on receiving a nervous shock caused by something fearful or horrible. | long ago.’ 

He was also troubled with pain at the heart and had spells of difficult Very likely, very likely ; for this thief, although he may wai 
breathing—what medical men call asthma. for his opportunity, isn’t always satisfied to run away with our ¢ 

“Later on,” says Mr. Heakin, “ rheumatism struck into my | and our money: he often takes life too. 
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miltiodaire. . 
y good, but he was in a fever of im 

it be discovered, Any day might 
: ‘ Perversity of fo 


scowls at the 
smoke-be- 


grimed ceil- 


ing. 
A 


nod of 


«cing has 
4 Lande 
‘gme of them remembered Norman Leigh d 

5 Rin bes Masten hak oven thas betioe thax 
ose they all knew it, although no one 


look well?” one of them asks with a barst of 


Dug ” a 
BX Racin, what a bit of Yack to Bay those deeds!” 
f oe eee nore magnets to do with you?” 


’ aT. ) Leigh didn’t drop ‘em and you 
Or I sappose you didn’t pick ‘om up 


2” 


ed ’em up, 
‘ore they were 


toast,” one of the men exclaims as he 
1 “give usa toast and we'll let you 


soem servants ? What 
Iyehiidren shout? » Al 


t 


f 


are 
With a wart 
th o e 
| hand behind hia beck, 
the d 
Poul Restron makes his way steal 
‘air 
friends. 
to be gently drawn back hy the stranger a moment after- 


you 
Oh, no, you n 
of that iittle 


se Norman Leigh!” 
aftorwards ;' 


‘ve got to drink 
shark, you've 


him out of his 


ht it.” 
All. right, chong ee! it then. We don’t care, drink 


Very well, you're a jolly lot of boys; I don’t mind oblig- 
Se Here's to Norman Leigh.” _. 
orman Leigh!” a dozen voices shout, and the glasses 
drained. 
« Thank : 
up faces round and Restron puts his 
he sces Norman Leigh standing in 
with a man on either side. 
those who remember, 
towards the door. 
cpg es is staring with a somewhat al 
at Norman as he shakes hands with his newly-found 
Restron him with extreme caution, only 


tlemen.” 
, a8 


sit down, 


eed not feel in oe oe oe I relieved you 
article when you t your back upon me. 
8it down; tho "8 up.” 

“That be darned for a tale,” Restron cries, as he takes 
one of the heavy wooden chairs from the floor. “Let the 
man who wanta to die catch this,” and with a bound he 
jumps upon a tab’e and stands with his back to the wall, 
the hele lifted high above his head. In an instant he 
is covered by half-a-dozen revolvers and there.is a death- 
like silence as he stands at bay. ‘‘ Drop that chair and 
hands up, or I’! let the light through you in a twinkling,” 
a voice shouts. 

“Come and fetch me!” he roars defiantly. 

There is a ae ee a 
Gngere with a bullet, ings the chair amongst them, 
nm with a shriek of pain, follows in its track and 
fights and struggles right and left, his wounded hand 
leaving ite crimeon mark wherever it touches. And then 
he is d and hurled upon the floor, while Dewsbury, 
sl pone ee baci 7g a belt pot the aoe 
wai ms the pocke' gazes at the TB 
with a ciokhe of satisfaction. ae 

eon of the ‘ Will-o’-the-Wisp’ Mine,” he mutters. 
“ tad sf 

“No necd to ask why you're after tho blackguard,” one 
of the men exclaims, as he turns towards Norman again. 
“J your claim, eh?” 

“Yes, that’s one thing,” Dewsbury ventures; “ but 
there’s also a couple of other trifles in the shape of 
attempted murder.’ . 

“Thon we'll save any arguing by settling the job at 


once. 

“ What do you mean?” Norman sharply interrupts. 

“Lynch him.” 

“And become murderers yourselves. 
do it!” 

“ Now, it’s no uso talking rot, Leigh; you know as well 
asI do that tho law of this part for claim-jumping is the 


I defy you to 


“No law justifies murder; if you harin o hair of his head, 
I'll give information against every one of you.” 

“Well, we'll risk that ; come on boys, find the rope.” 

In a moment a rope is attached to ono of the raftors, a 
slip noosc made, a table placed underneath, and then 
James Sterling forces his way through the men, and stands 
with his back to the table. 

“Are you a set of midmen?” he shouts, his face pale 
with excitement. “Who appointed you as judges and 
executioners to launch a man, however vile, into eternity ? 
Let the nan have a trial, n fair trial, don’t damn your own 
souls for him.” 

“We don’t want a trial ; besides, it’s right enough.” 

“Yes, I did it right enough,” Rostron yells from the 
floor, ‘and I only regret I failod. Do what you like, you 
fools, I don’t care for you, and I don’t want a parson to plead 
for my neck. Bah!” 

“Oh, he’sa parson, is he?” one of the men sneers. “ Well, 
get out of it, parson, we don’t want any cant. Get out of 
it before your tender nerves give way.” 

“Because I’m a parson I'll etop, becauee I’m a parson 
I'll stand here and defend him with my life,” Sterling 
continues; “becausc I’m a parson I'll keep you from 
blackening your souls with such a crime, if you have no 
fear for me, fear for yourselves, fear for the curse that will 
fall upon you, the curse of blood-guiltiness. Asa parson I 
dare you totouch a hair of his head. There is your victim, 
hang him if you dare, murder him if you dare, and I sa 
that everyone who lays a finger on him shall die just ouch 
@ death himsclf.” 

Superstitiously cowed, t' e men shrink back. 

“ What do you want to do with him?” one sulkily asks. 

“Let the law deal with him.” 

“All right then, have your own way. I suppose it’s a 
parson’s nature to be chicken-hcarted. Have your own way, 
and then you'll be——” 

The man glances at the floor, and then gives a yell of 
rage, as he ey to the spot where Restron was, and 
where now there is nothing but a bundle of rope. 

“Hang it,” he cries, “while you’ve been preaching the 
brute has gone.” 

In one wild eee the miners em from the house and 
chase a figure they can see flying along in the moonlight. 

“There he is—after him.” . “i 

“Come on, parson, you’re not such a bad sort after all. 
Stick to me, and mind the pits.” 
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the husband 
about 


What is 
at fuss Sapna 


makin, 
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discussing 
With the weleame ne guest 


sight. . 

Sud there comes a sharp 
cry from the fugitivo, a yell of 
horror, and then tho place 
where he had been is ewpty. 

The men halt ina body and 
~ Y fe louk at one another. 
if “He's done us after all,” one 
e exclaims, 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Fallen down Ponter’s shaft. 
Two hundred feet and forty 

feet of water. He’sa goner, 

and the hangman's left 
, bewailing. Come on, 
J, parson, let's get back and 

we'll have service.” 
e es e 

A fortnight later, the St. 
Louis is racing across the 
Atlantic for England. Un her broad deck seated in hammock 
chair: arothree men smoking and chatting: Edgar Dewsbury, 
seat st wire doe hed the meer ot 

orman Leigh’s ; James yearning to 
at work again in Ris ota Rectory of 8t. David's, living his 
life’s allotted s; in well doing; Norman Leigh, glad to 
have sold his mine for a sum that will make him indepen- 
dent for life, and enable him to help Sterling’s glorious 
work far beyond that splendid fellow's wildest hopes or 
dreams; and yet a little sad, for his thoughts are far away 
acres those miles of foaming waters, and the top speed of 
the mighty St. Louis seems to him but a snail’s pace, which 
bears him all too slowly home to Constance. 
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No Faint Heart Asout Him.—Jennie foopepvingly ): 
“ But we're not under the mistletoe now, Jack.” 
Jack (unabashed): “So much the nicer.” 


—_—~+t—<-__. 


Customer (looking at bill): ‘Here, waiter, there's 
surely some mistake in this total.” 

Waiter (politely): “Zehn thousand pardons, sir! 
Mit my usual carelessness I have added in ze date and 
vorgot to charge you for ze butter.” 


noe entlt flag ne 


A LITTLE three-year-old, who had hitherto subsisted 
ona milk diet, had often watched with much interest 
his grandfather stirring his coffee before drinking. Onc 
morning, thinking that his grandpa had forgotten to do 
this, he inquired : 

“Why don’t you wind up your coffee, grandpa?” 


Savep Her Lire.—Miss Pastelle : ‘It’s too bad! I 
love you, and I’ve promised to pany you, and yet there 
isn’t a bit of romance about it. You have never even 
saved my life.” —_‘ 

Scoreher: “I hfven't, eh? Don’t you remember the 
time you first saw me?” 

“Yes. I was walking down the street, and 
were learning to ride a bicycle.” 

“Yes, and I rang the bell for you to get out of the 
way, didn't I?” 


“you 
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The other day we received at this office an envelope, 
a facsimile of which is reproduced below. - - 
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ae OUND NOTE 


is offered to the reader who sends us through the 
the stamped envelope bearing the best design (either: 
humourons or serious). The name and addrées of the 
sender should be written quite small on the back, and 
the letter should contain no other communication. All 
attempts to reach these offices by Monday, December 28th. 


"re one and all agreein: 
HOME NOTES ie the best. 
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at the first four hours and then having 
right to the claim before the not over 
ads of the district, he procecded with balf-a- 
commence working. 

vession was viewed with the greatest delight by 
wwe township; they had seen it) so often before, A 
prospector starting off with brilliant hopes and returning 
ina tew weeks ruined, The Will o' the Wisp” Mine, or, as 
owas jeeriagly referred to by those who knew it, the 
© Dast-Lole.” had been sold and re-sold so often, that it was 
really the joke of the State. Sometimes it had been got 
tid of casily owing to its proximity to valuable propertics, 
tothers it had been faked up for any very verdant yeontle- 
mman,and the concensus of opinion was that it had thus really 
returned inore wold than half-a-dozen ood properties put 
ovether, But the advance of civilisation had killed it. 
here were too many syndicates and companies now which 
efused to be caught. Men did not buy mines but bought 
hares in companies, and found it just as casy to ho 
windled that way as in actually purchasing a property 
or theraselves, and so the “ Will o' the Wisp” Mine was 

ergotten. 

Still, things were waking up ayain. Another man was 
tarting for the “ Dust-hole,” and the crenin of the joke was 
that he was aman who really ought te know better. He 
was supposed to understand a bit about mining. 

“Mind I don't knock all your eyes out by coming back 
aiillionuire,” Restron shouted with a grin as he lett them, 
and the yroup Inughed uproariously at the subtlety of the 
joke. 

In two days the wildest of rumours spread through the 
town, The Will o' the Wisp” Mine had turned out a 
Yonanza, and Paw) Reston looked like fulfilling bis joke 
and becoming a millionzine 

So far so geod, but he was ina fever of impatience. Any 
May he might be discovered. Any day might bring Norman 
Leigh to claim his own. Perversity. of fortune, He held 
what anvene was willing to buy, but could not get rid of 
it. He had offered the mine to a wealthy syndicite at 
a good price, aud they had agreed to buy, hut they would 
net hurvy. ft was not like the expenditure of al few 
shillings, they explained, A hundred thousand pounds 
was a large sum, and everything must be carried out 
in the most rigourously binding fashion, ‘They would 
have to be most carcfal— it was their duty to their 
shareholders; and they were sure Mr. Restron would not 

esire otherwise, and Paul Restron, fuming with suppressed 
-ave, was bound to wait with what patience he could, 
dreading that every day would bring his pursuers down 
upon hit. 

With all his newly acquired wealth Restron had not taken 
aa everwhehuing hold upon the affections of the miners. 
Perhaps he was envied for his sudden flush of lek, aud 
perhaps some of them wondered whether that story of 
buying the decds fur a twenty pound note was true. ‘Those 
who had lived some time in the locality remembered that 
Sows mot the first tints (hat Restron had been mixed up 

:acrather shady affair, There had heen one or two 
eenliae robberies when he was so thick with that man 
hillips, but somchow they had always been too clever to 

«more than suspected. 

“Did Leigh say whether he was ever coming up to have 
t luok at the place again, Restron ? one of the miners 
asks, as they sit in the drinking saloon, after the day’s 
work, 

* No.” 

* Eh? 
minners.” 

“What have my manners to do with you?" Reztron 
replies with a grunt, and turns to his cards and drink. 
“Curse the luck!" he 
exclaims, “at last it’s 
all against me. I've 
had cneugh for to- 
nicht,’ and he 
throws himself 
hack in his 
chair and 
scowls at the 
smoke -he- 
grinned — ceil- 
ing. 

A nod of 
understiod- 
ing vos round 
- i MON ESt Senie 

x‘ “ half-dozen of 
| Gv pepe the miners, 


Money dov-n't seem to have improved your 


and the others 
erio in antici 
. pation. — Res- 
sung has Tecome quite an evening pastime, and 
sinst about te begin. : 
sof them remembered: Norman Leigh and many 
Norespected him, bat Restron had never been better than 
pring thief and they all knew it. although no one 
al Foouviet hin, ne 

© Did Leigh look well?” one of them asks with a burst of 

eniality. 

“Yes, all right.” 

“Tsay, Restron, what a bit of luck to buy those deeds!” 

“What on carth have my decds to do with yous” 

© Nothing, thank voodness !"” 

“Tsappose Leigh didn't drop ‘vm and you picked ‘em up, 
eh? Gr f suppose you didn’t pick ‘em up before they were 
dropped: ” 

There ise murderous glint in Paul Restron’s eye, but he 
dare not attempt to cow these men with bluster, 

“Now, shut up,” he says with attempted heartiness: 
“shut up. Don't worry a chap. Let's have a bottle of 
Scotch and a dosen glheeses, Jelinson. Don't chip me 
boys, I've get alot of bu-ines< on hand.” : 

“Weil. give usa teast” one of the men exclaims as he 
dispenses the whisky; “give usa toast and we'll let you 
alone.” 


x 


What are the ser. ants saying ? 
What do the children shout? 


SUPPLEMENT To PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


“Iho * Dust-hole,'” Restron says, with a gleam of pon- 
derous humour. 

“Oh, hang the ‘ Dust-hole,’ let's drink the health of the 
man who gave it away fur twenty quid. He'll want a bit of 
lick. Now then, Kestron, stand up and chuck it off. Say: 
‘Here's to my dear friend, Norman Leigh. ” 

“Curse Nonmuan Leigh!" 


“Well, we can do that afterwards ; you've got to drink | 
his health, Go on, you shark, you've done him out of his , 


mine.” 

“It'sa lie. T bought it.” 

“All right, you bought it then. We don’t care, drink 
up.” 

“Very well, you're a jolly lot of boys; Tdon't mind oblig- 
ing yeu. Here's to Nerman Leigh.” 

“Norman Leigh! a dozen voices shout, and the glasses 
are drained. 

“Thank vou, gentlemen,” 

With a start the group faces round and Restron puts his 
hand behind his back, az he sees Norman Leigh standing in 
the doorway with aman on cither side, 

Then, as Normun is surrounded by these who remember, 
Paul Restron makes his way stealthily towards the deor. 
A sharp-looking man is staring, with a somewhat abstracted 
airut Norman as he shakes hands with his newly-found 
triends, Kestron passes him with extreme caution, only 
to be gently drawn back by the stranger a moment atter- 
wards, 

“Sit down, Restron,” he remarks, “ we haven't followed 
you all the way frem London to let you leave us like that. 
Oh, no, you need not feelin your hip porket, T relieved you 
of that Jittle article when you turned your back upen me, 
Sit down, the game's up.” 

“That be darned for a tale,” Restren cries, as he takes 
one of the heavy wooden chairs from the floor,‘ Let the 
min whe wants to die catch this.” and with a hound he 


jumps upon a table and stunds with his back to the wall, | 


the chair lifted high above lis head. In an instant he 
is covered by balt-aedoven revelyers and there isa death- 
like silence ae he stand: at bay. ‘Drop that chair and 
hands up. or PH det the light through you ina twinkling,” 
a Vetee shouts. 

“Come and fetch me! he reovs defiantly. 

There is the sharp repert, and Restron, struck on the 
fingers with ao dullet, flings the chair amongst them, 
and, with a shriek of pain, follows in its track and 


What js the husband making 
All that fuss about ? 


fights and struggles right and Jeft, his wounded hand 
leaving its crimson mark wherever it: touches. 
he is hound and hurled upen the floor, while Dewsbury, 
ever businesslike, unstrapping a belt about the man’s 


waist, opens the pocket and gazes at the papers within | 


with a chuckle of satisfaction. 

“Deeds of the ‘ Will-o'-the-Wisp’ Mine,” he mutters. 
“Good!” 

“No need to ask why you're after the blackyuard,” one 
of the amen exclaims, as he turns towards Norman again, 
«Jumped your chain, ek =” 

“Yes, thats one thing,” 
there’s also a couple ot 
attempted murder.” 

“Then we'll save any arguing by settling the job at 
once.” 

© What do yon mean?” Norman sharply interrupts. 

“Dynehl him.” 

“And become murderers yourselves. 
do it!” 

“Now, it’s nouse talking rot, Leigh: you know as well 
as T do that the Jaw of this part for chiitn-jnmping is the 
rope, 

“No Lew justifies murder: if you harm a hair of his head, 
PH sive information sscdinst everyone of yeu.” 

“Well, we'll rich thet: come on boys, find the repe.” 

Th a mement a rope is attached to one of the rafters, a 
slip noose made, a talb: placed underneath, said then 
Jhumes Sterling forces his way through the men, aud stands 
with his back te the tate. 


Dewsbury ventures: 
other tritles in the shape of 


J defy you to 


“Are you a set of madinen = he shouts, bis fee pale | 


with excitement. ° Who appeinted you as judyes and 
executioners to daunel ain, bowever vile, inte eternity > 
| Let the nga bave a trial a tair triad, don't damn your own 
souls for hin.” 
“We don't want atrial: besides, iUs right enoueh.” 
“Yee TP did it right) enough,” Restron yells trom the 
floor, and Dendy regret Potala Do what yeu dike, you 
tools, Pdon't eave for you, and L don’t want percon to plead 
foray neck. Baht” 
“Oh he's a parson, is hes” 


it before your tender nerves vite way 


“Deeouse Pisa parsen PI stop. because Tin a parson: 


TH stand here and defend hin with my lite,” Sterling 
continues; “because Phra parson TH keep you from 
Dlackening your souls with such a crime, if you have no 


fear for me, fear for yourselves, tenn forthe curse that will | 


fall upon you, the curse of blood-guiltiness. Asa parson 1 
dare you totouch a hair of his head. There is your victim, 
hang him if you dare, murder him if you dare, and Tsay 
that everyone who lays a finger on him shall die just such 
a death himsell” 

Superstitiousty cowed, t° einen shrink back, 

“What do yon want to do with him?” one sulkily asks. 

“Tet the law deal with hii.” : 

“All right then, have your own way. IT suppose it’s a 
pitson’s nature to be chickeu-hearted. Have your own wiy, 
and then you'll be ” . 


The man qlances at the floor, and then ives a yell of | 


raze, as he points to the spot) where Restron was, and 
where pow there is nothing but a bundle of rope. 

“Hane it,” he cries, “ while you've been preaching the 
brute has cone.” 

In one wild crowd the miners rush from the house and 
chase a figure they ean see tlying alony in the mounlipht. 

“There he is after him.” 

“Come on, parson, you're not such a bad sort after all. 


Stick to me, and mind the pits.” 


And then | 


“but | 


one of theaen sneers. Well, { 
get out of it, parson, we don’t want any cont. Get out of | 


A 
\ 


WEEE ENDING 
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In a knot the men pursue che figure. now and then making 
| a sudden turn to avei:l sume disused shaft, and the sharp 
, reports of revolvers ring ont upon the air, as one man or 
another halts and takes a 
sight. 

Suddenly there comes a sharp 
ery from the fugitive, a yell of 
horror, and then the place 
where he had been is carpty. 

Theiuen halt ina bedy and 
look at one another, 

“He's done us after all,” one 
exclaims, 

“What do you mean 7” 

“Fallen down Ponter’s shaft. 
Two hundred teet and forty 
feet of water. He'sa goner, 
and the hangman's lett 
Dewailing. Come on, 
parson, let's get back and 
we'll have vervice.” 

e . 

A fortnight later, the S¢. 
Lowis is racing across the 
| Atlantic for England. On her broad deck seated in hhammovk 
| chair: ar-threemen smoking and chatting: Edgar Dewsbury, 
elated at théauceess of his cuterprise in the recovery ot 
Norman Leigh’s property ; James Sterling, yearning, to be 
at work again in his old Rectory of St. David's, living his 
life’s allotted span iu well doing; Norman Leigh, yhid to 
have sold his nine fur a sum that will make him indepen- 
dent for life, and cnable him to help Sterling's glorious 
work far beyond that splendid fellow’s wildest hopes or 
) dreams; and yet a little sad, for his thoughts are far away 
aeross those miles of foaming waters, and the top speed or 
the mighty St. Louis scems to him but w snail's pace, which 
bears him all tuo slowly home to Constance. 


Tur Enp, 


a en 


No Faint Heart ABout Him.—Jennie (reproy ingly) : 
© But were not under the mistletoe now, Jack.” 
Jack unabashed): “So much the nicer.” 


a 


Crvsromer \looking at bill): “Here. waiter, there's 
surely some mistake in this total.” 

Waiter (politely): ° Zeb thousand pardons, sir! 
Mit my usual carelessness [have added in ze dite aud 
i vorgot to charge you for ze butter.” 

<e 
A LITTLE three-yezv-old, who had hitherto subsisted 
Von aamilk diet, bad often watched with much interest 
) his grandfather stirring his coffee before drinking. One 
Fmorning, thinking that his grandpa had forgotten to do 
; this, he inquired: 
| “Why don't you wind up your coffee, grandpa ¢” 

— fj —___-- 
| Savep Her Lire.—Miss Pastelle: “It’s too bad! I 
| 
| 
i} 


love you. and ve promised to marry you, and yet: there 
isn't a bit of romance ubout it. 
saved my life.” 

Scorcher: © Dhaven't. eh ? 
time you first siuw ine #” ° 

“Yes, Twas walking down the street, and you 
were leamming to ride a bicycle.” 

“Yes, and I rang the bell for you to get out of the 
way, didn't 1?” 


You have never even 


Dow't you remember che 


BR £5 Prize. 


The other day we received at this oilice an envelope, 
a facsimile uf which is reproduced below, - - 


OTE 

is offered to the reader who sends us through the post 
the stamped envelope bearing the lest design (either 
linmourons or serious). The name and address of the 
sender should be written quite sinall on the back, and 


the letter should contain no other communication. All 
attempts to reach these offices by Monday, December 28th. 


What is mother iden They’re one and all agreeing 
With the welcome guest 


That HOME NOTES is the best. 


Pr 
PEARSON’ 
ree a epee 2) oe es _Mo. 52. Dec. 26, 1896. 


HOLLOWAY. 


PILLS“ OINTMENT 


Are the Best Medicines for all 


COMPLAINTS OF THE THROAT. 
CHEST, LIVER, 


soe A ARM EA EARP RPE P RFE FE CEFN OAs ReSeke: . ePururererasacsess 


“JOrw NOBLE'S ir oe 
HALF- “GUINEA COSTUMES. 


Pronounced by Public Sars erase in one Clear 


ABSOLUTELY “THE | BEST VALUE IN 
THE WORLD. 


John Noble Ltd. employ 1,500 well- 
paid Workers. 


MODEL 583.—The yer des! {n 


i Mode in 
John Nubile Cheviot Serge has well eviot The tight ° 
eut Blouse Bodice, Pretty sere. Deautitully 0 e 
Yoke Collar 10/ and fuil lined figure, und 9 
Sleeves. el Sen made med The : 9 9 
Skirt. Price lete.10 6. BSloeves are 


Corriage paid fd. extra. skirt only, § 6. 
Carriage tid. extra, 


Skin Affections, Coughs, Colds, 
Influenza, Bronchitis, Asthma, 


AND 


INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS 


SOOSSSSOSOOSSSOO SHH OOOO OD 


MODEL 468. 


THE LADY’S POPULAK SUIT. 


A very handsome Sud serviceable Open Coat and Skirt 
Costume. The Coat is scientifically cut to the 
figure, The Basque ar- ranged in very smart 
folds. The Skirt is a new Tailor-made design, 
Price 15,- complete, Sent sufely packed and 
earringe paid, 9d. extra. 
Conores: All Costumes snpy Led Black, Navy, Brown, 
Bronze-Green, Petunia, Buby, Electric, Ciongmon, Fawn, 


r Grey. 
SIZES IN STOCK it, figures 34, 36, and 38 in. round 
Inst, uader arms. Skirts being 38, 4, and 42 in. long in 
front, Larger or Bpecish: Sizes 1/6 extra, 


PATTERNS AND THE LATEST: VOLUME OF 


FASHIONS SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
When writing, please mention MODEL 431.-A_ very putty 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS ARE ESPECIALLY 


PUP EPEFRFAPRS :SLPAPIAFUIASTSAS eM aPEPRFRPRIVIVPRPRIRIN TASS Aw P EH EPRFAIY PRPIRIRSAPRIA IAS Ts Mw EPS PEPEPUPLIAIIINIAI NS 


ODEL 587. New Maid's Cos. with Sadat Ar tour | 4 
Mee Handsinely Faber ‘ered. it rson’s Weekly, ing iti, Sie a ee RECOMMENDED FOR THE USE OF FEMALES 
well ftting Bulle und fall wide _ OOOO - 2 Win, 
Skint Cheques and Postal Orders Pricer az a9 as 4. 49 : 
Jangth 33 1G in. crossed “ London and Midland Bank.” Eengeh: 33 $2 Sin. 
Trt 
Vrices 11.9120 14 15 @ 17). und made payable to : ices $0 83.7. 7° 89 SOCOHSOOOSOSO OOOO OOOOOOOS 


ne aie ee AN ee ee a Ne RE ee ee ee Ee eM IS 


} JOHN NOBLE Lyro.,™snis" MANCHESTER. 


PLT PL PL eal hl altel tal tel td TA PA lial el el el el tel hel be Re A a PEFEA UI AIRIW ATA Ay WAT eME Marae se: 


MANUFACTURED ONLY AT 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONOON. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND MEDI. ‘ 


YOU SEE THIS MAN.|THE EVERY-DAY IRISH TWEED] C POPP DPD ODDDDD DO 
CLOTHING |@) reretecers or reseseet tng pra ppplad to thom ae 


He is well dressed, and buys his clothi 
*, is stamped “ Ho 


DIRECT from the Manufacturer, saving ° 
SILVER TER CARES WEARS BEST % PALATABLE 
fe’ carmmnted. 


ull Middle profits. 


MEN'S SUITS ano 


OVERCOATS. 
Samp] d M 
Gee i pours HOVIS 
e ) @ 
338; Sac: 77° “| ie sSontwescker eee NUTRITIOUS 
Fall Dress Suit me ES Koglens _ BUSINESS SUITS 
Parties ... f J 1116, Lady's, 10,6. 17/6 , 
With silk Facing, 5Q/- to =, 4 5 WE ARE NOT and upwards, 
ak ti DP” SHOPKEEPERS. LOUNGE SUITS CURES INDIGESTION. 
ag SUITS ano t end toour Wholesale pees geome. Apply to your Grover for "Hovis" flour tor Mome use, packed in 
VERCOA . y upwards. bage 
Pieces for Mending. | as ia and All goods cariaye paid, 
ADIES. COSTUM ——_- | C§PGPOPGOGGODODDLD DP? 
ue LONG C ai iver. Tavis -W Pe ay Fit Guaranteed or 


Sound Coreatrara iasase * Money Returned.| T)ouenas, HUNGERFORD, aND|THE “ENOLIGH OROANETT 


Money RETURNED 1p GooDs NOT Prorits PaiD DURING 1895. BASY PAYMENTS. ONLY 4). OF afowee 
A Month's Trial allowed with Watches. : 


Mth 155 alas, BRISTOL St See cma. | THE LIMERICK GLOTWING FACTORY 1LTD., 
“Wharfedale” Factory vGlothing Co.| —rarce cxum semper Sport aprty. 


Bankers Total for 12 months Sox! Bs ‘cent., an average 
, THE _BANK_OF IRELAND of nearly £8 PER CENT. PER MONTH. 


Prorits Parp purino 1996, 
Manufacturers and Ladies’ Tat'ors, - Jan. 2, £6 t. Feb. 1. £7, Mar. 2, £6, 
117», ALBION STREST, LEEDS HAVE YOU SEEN THIS? 9 &.O00 i eater kab. 7, Mar. 2 26, 
SS j Aug. 1,'£5, Sept. We £5, Oct, 1, 65, Nov. 2, £0. 
The WOOLANKO SHIRT im ®t 2/€ QUE NEW ILLUSTRATED MANUAL 
3/9 Foes Pree; aso ot 2/11 | Eg [eg ge 
,wedinan Crna Ye Deets he aon RR ea en ee 
Night Dresses from 3/11 [1 | Me a ae | moPhe made. Wen mente ot tiefled Client. 
YOU WRITE? Pama igh f | ma ehave not a disaatie: 14. ¥ 
c AN ou can. Then why not emboss Combinations, and Special i is | uA | DOUGLAS, HUNGERFORD, & WILLIAMS, sian te: 
y with M iris Bade to Ord axe Eeccta, | a 5, Copthatl Avenue, London, E.C, oo pp re gereteniar 
pepe i by and in ® wn a 11, Place de la Bourse, Paris. ik 


List om eee "pettarae re, *dattyaction 


“PATENT POGKET MONOPRESSE,’l] he WooLAHKo WaninOUSE ca Pay 2, ORGAN 
Monograms, 1 cr i . . Beat P 0 e 2:9 or 36 stamps. » yagi Carrere sulte. 
ae Seti wwe voucen a =e | Mme eee 
ALLISON’S FAMED = waa G DeEanmt : = nloee Shee) a TEN YEARS’ “% 
7NG Wi AMAR Chee ane NG. Seale FS Oe tl *¢ 
HUNTING WATCH Eenemteenars van RICHEL are , bed by eminent Monaro ot the U8 s..| Qe cee ry 


MH cerrings Pata. 
= BEST AND CHEAPEGT 1M Firastretions and’ Semple, 5 free, : 
7 THE MARKET. Pee A a : Jeweller, addressed ope to De. A. } PIANO and ORGA 


Butidin ng Cross, P 4 
APULENCY NED Eee ee 3 
re hous c! if 
mped addressed envelope. Dr. BOYD, Tht R 19, HOLBORN, 
cd ¢ 6 E Pears Sharing Crom, London. LONDON, 2.0. 


Post 


Dispensss 


re ie 
ran 
: Sizes to wy Gen. 
veman. Ladies’ size beautifully e' new 
aye. Don’t buy any Jewellery w' 
ing our Catglogua, post on app 


+ Plain Vulcanite Barre’ . 


No.l . Obtain cf Station at 
thie prices and value abe sim “Cae ie “INDISPENSABLE” | oe <a ey seis, at | Sat ot Sewyer ver 
A Bes Fir, ANG: weve of ol clames Mate ta Eaglond © Sa sin wikehta & Sarat din, Gb 
Hahed © = 


wet 


roo Reve rer 


+ Hav » aabieved the. proud distinction of being what may bé ‘Gatted | : 
he. = QNAL MEDICINE. This has mainly been brought about by 
and pero bagger clear-headed and deliberate Individual 
isin t. foust be the ultimate foundation of all enduring : 
WS PILLS have very literally found their way . 
stg his; stomath, and he has -undoubtedly ralsed- 
1 Position of a FAMILY FAVOURITE.: This almost 
londte,.1 ice: "on BEECHAM'S ‘PILLS has “‘peén ‘the steady 
rQwtt of. amore than fifty years; during which time .wives..and: 
sothers, hé¢bands and. fathers, sons and daughters, In tens of thoi . | 
ene: Of heey: homes, ‘have. renewed their vigour, avoided. serloug.. 
ed ‘perennial health and sptrits by .no other,” 
yA the sale of whieh Ieinrer in creasing | 


LION BOXES PER, ANNUM, 


Ws - 

Ne Py 

Els cat eta pt x 
i. san Gh 46 8 


